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For the Rehigious Monitor 
ON RAISING FUNDS FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSES 


Mr. Eniror— 

Iam happy to see, by your November number, that you are 
turning the public attention to the subject of Ecclesiastical 
Funds. 

Though money, on its own account, is unworthy of being 
desired, yet for a variety of purposes, in connection with the in- 
terests of the church of Christ, it is very necessary. It is neces- 
sary, inthe Associate Church, for helping the poor of the church 

-for instituting and supporting Seminaries of learning—for help- 

ing forward, with a view tothe holy ministry, young men of 
piety and talents, but in straitened worldly circumstances—for 
printing public papers—for helping poor Congregations to sup- 
port a stated minister, and poor vacancies to pay their supplies of 
preaching—for paying the expenses of missionaries, in greater 
numbers, and intinerating more constantly and much more exten 
sively than heretofore. 

How inadequate our Funds are at present, in the Associate 
Church, for the above purposes, is but too well known. To devise 
a method, in conformity with the divine rule, to remedy this 
evil, is certainly desirable. For my own part I can think of no 
plan which promises so fair, as that of adopting, in all our con 
gregations, the good old way of collecting on the first day of the 
week, when church membeis are assembled together for public 
worship, and every such day, if the state of the funds require it. 

It appears to me, that the members of Session, or Deacons ( if 
there be any ) under the direction of Session, in each congrega- 
tion should receive the collection, make a return of it to Session 
and, that the Session should keep a regular account of it in their 
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minutes and,after they have defrayed the necessary expences at the 
dispensation of the Lord’s supper, and made some other expendit- 
ures, which necessarily occur,in the religious disposal of the money 
committed to their trust, that they pay the supplies in their hands 
to the Synod’s Treasurer, at least once a year, to be at the dispo- 
sal of Synod for all the variety of purposes the Synod may deter- 
mine. 

Let Synod lay injunctions, to this purpose, on all the Presbyte- 
ries and, the Presbyteries on all the Sessions and congregations, 
under their inspection. Let Sessions be ordered to make an 
annual report to their respective congregations, exhibiting, the 
amount of collections received, and the disposal thereof; and let 
Presbyteries require that the minutes of Sessions be frequently 
according to an old rule of the oaarcn of Scotland, submitted to 
their inspection. 

To the above plan, in as far at least, as respects collecting on 
the Lord’s day, Iam aware there are some objections. It is object- 
ed— 

1. That to collect money in a worshipping assembly, for gen- 
eral religious purposes, such as those above stated, is not the 
work of the Sabbath. In answer to this, what does the apostle 
say? 1 Cor xvi. 1, 2. “Now concerning collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by him 
im store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come.” 

Some say that the passage quoted, does not warrant any public 
collection on the Lord’s day, for the apostle means that each 
church member should lay by him, at home, on that day, a 
certain sum for the purpose of being in readiness, to give the 
apostle by the time of his coming. The apostle, however, is 
speaking of collecting, and he does not certainly mean that his 
orders about it would be fulfilled, in the case of nothing more 
being done, by the several members of the church, than having 
their donations at their respective homes. Could it, with any 
propriety, be said that these contributions were gathered, that lay 
scattered in a thousand places, in the city of Corinth and its 
vicinity? And, if no other ways gathered, would this have saved 
gatherings when the apostle came? Moreover if collecting, on 
the first day of the week, were sinful, would it be much less so, 
for persons to lay up, on that day their money at home? It is 
objected— 

2. Though it were admitted that the churches of Galatia and 
Corinth were ordered, by the apostle, to collect on the first day 
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of the week, yet it does not follow that the same orders extend to 
modern churches; they are differently circumstanced, from the 
apostolic churches, therefore the apostle’s orders, to the latter, 
in the case referred to, do not apply to the former. Arguing at 
this rate we might get clear of most of the christian institutions. 
We should have nothing to do, according to the tone of the 
objection, but to say that the churches now, are in very different 
circumstances from those in which the primitive churches were; 
therefore, very little that Christ or his apostles said to them, 
appliesto us. This involves its own refutation. 

3. It is objected that, though the apostles ordered the churches 
to collect for poor saints, on the first day of the week, this will 
by no means justify us in making collections for general relig- 
ious purposes, on the same day of the week. It would certainly 
be assuming too much, for any one, to say, that though the con- 
tributions of the churches, in the days of the apostles, were large- 
ly applied for the aid of the poor saints, that they were not, m 
any part however small, either directly or indirectly, applied 
for the support of a gospel ministry, or procuring places of public 
worship, or paying for bread and wine for the Eucharist,—or for 
helping to defray the expenses of apostles and Evangelists and 
)ther teachers, in carrying the gospel throughout Judea and the 
heathen nations. It does not appear to have been common for 
these servants of Christ, to be supported miraculously while em- 
ployed in extending his kingdom. Accordingly the apostle says, 
‘for so hath the Lord ordained that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel,” that they who minister, in holy things, 
should live by the contributions of those among whom they 
labour. Were there, at the time the apostle wrote his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, many poor belonging to the church at Jerusa- 
lem? and did they, through the hands of the elders of the church, 
partake of the contributions which were made by many churches 
of the Gentiles? Is it not obvious that these poor would apply; 
a certain portion, of what they received, to general religious 
purposes? Yea it is likely, as christians in those times so much 
preferred spiritual food to the bread that perisheth, that a large 
proportion was applied in this way. Is it rof probable that the 
elders, in the exigencies of the church, would reserve a certain 
part to be by them directly applied to the same ends? Besides, 
when collecting for the saints is mentioned in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, in that place, already cited, the epithet poor is 
not applied to the saints, It is plain that their collections were 
for religious purposes, and for the benefit of the saints. The 
apostolic order, therefore, for collecting for the saints on the first- 
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day of the week, as addressed to the churches of Galatia and 
Corinth, is sufficient authority to all the churches of Christ, to 
collect, on the same day of the week, when worshippers are as- 
sembled together, and that, for all the religious purposes for 
which money is requisite 

We think, collecting for the saints, according to the apostolic 
plan, therefore, and that on the first-day of the week, is an ordi- 
nance of God and belongs to the means of grace, and that the 
neglect of it, so generally, in the western American churches, in 
their present circumstances, tends to bring down upon them the 
divine displeasure. 

The opportunity of collecting, when the church is assembled 
on the first day of the week, is better than what is common at 
other times; for men being engaged in the public worship of 
God are likely, to be under a stronger impulse, to honour the 
Lord with their substance. 

Some other ways of attempting to raise money for religious 
purposes do not, in my opinion, promise the same success, and 
the funds collected thereby are not likely to be productive of se 
much good; and for this reason, that they have not the same 
sanction of divine authority. The primitive churches of Christ 
appear to have taken this view of the subject, and so far as L 
know the greater part of the Protestant churches have done the 
same. 

The above I by no means consider as in opposition to what 
your judicious correspondent in the Nov. number of your maga- 
zine, says, nor do | think it is altogether superseded by what he 
states. What I have said regards more the mode of raising funds. 
Ego’s plan rather respects the application of them; holding 
out, at the same time, some motives of temporal interest to excite 
to liberality. I am doubtful that collecting by private and person- 
al solicitation, or sending out beggars among the people to gather 
money, though it might do for a time, would not be of permanent 
benefit. I have but little hope, until the minds of church mem- 
bers in general, come to be impressed with the conviction that 
collecting for the church isa religious duty, and required by 
divine authority, that there will be much improvement in our 
funds. Were men thus impressed, and were collecting on the first 
day of the week as customary in our churches, as it is in Britain 
and Ireland, and some parts of the United States; were it as 
common, with us as to meet for public worship; were the man of 
wealth to be branded with public infamy, upon his repeatedly 
neglecting to help the collection, as is the case in the places 
mentioned; we should then, I am convinced, have funds enougls 
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to answer all the religious purposes, the friends of Christ would 
desire to see promoted amongst us. When the Lord builds Zion, 
and appears to men in his glory, things shall beso. May the 
Lord hasten it in his time. 
Tam &c. 
D. 
axiatliiions 


For the Religious Monitor. 


To the Editor of the Religious Monitor. 
Sir, 
I have been induced to send you the few following remarks, in 
consequence of some statements which I have noticed in the 
Evangelical Witness, a monthly paper edited by the Rev. James 


R. Wilson A.M. If convenient I will thank you to give thema 
place in your next number.—Yours &c. A. H. 


REMARKS ON STATEMENTS MADE IN THE 
EVANGELICAL WITNESS. 

It is observed in the Evangelical Witness, “ that distinct eccle- 
siastical bodies, in the same nation and neigbourhood, holding no 
ecclesiastical communion with each other, however nearly their 
respective creeds approximate, are necessarily involve in con- 
troversy. The few points of difference become prominent and 
are argued with concentrated vehemence.”’ Vol. IV. p. 505. Now 
although it be true, that the early history of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian and Secession churches clearly shows, that their respec- 
tive champions have often been engaged in controversies more 
violent than edifying, yet I cannot think that the approximation 
of their creeds should necessarily involve them in controversy. 
I am rather of opinion that this very circumstance should have a 
tendency to promote harmony of sentiment and friendly feelings 
between the two bodies. I will readily allow that if we are to 
view them as champions contending forthe mastery, then the 
nearer they are matched the harder would be the struggle and 
the longer would the contest be maintained. But I am rather dis- 
posed to look upon them as honest and candid enquirers after 
truth, and I would therefore argue that the nearer their respec- 
tive creeds approximate, then the more harmonious must be their 
sentiments, and of course be so much the less room for controver- 
sy. Moreover, if it be found that they are agreed on almost all 
the articles of truth and duty,surely the meekness and gentleness 
inseparable from real Christianity, should lead them to treat each 
other with candour and to guard against misrepresenting each 
others principles. 
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from the respectful terms, in which the editor of the Evan- 
gelical Witness speaks of the Associate church, and even of your 
own Miscellany. Iam disposed to believe he would not design- 
edly misrepresent any of the religious principles held by Sece- 
ders. Ihave been in the habit of taking the Evangelical Wit- 
ness and your own Monitor, and have been much gratified with 
their general agreement respecting evangelical doctrine and 
christian duty. And I think it would be desirable to see still 
more harmony of sentiment among the Friends of Reformation 
Principles. It is with a view to contribute something towards 
this desirable end, that I have ventured to write these few lines 
to you. To this I have been greatly encouraged by the favoura- 
ble notice taken of Seceders in several parts of the Evangelical 
Witness; wherever they are mentioned they are represented as 
a religious and moral people. In one place, it is said “ there has 
been among the Secession people more attention to the practical 
duties of religion, more soundness in the faith, and more religious 
knowledge than among any other body of professors in Great 
Britain, with the exception of Reformed Presbyterians.” Vol. IV. 
p. 507. Now supposing we have not degenerated on this side 
the Atlantic, and that there is among us “ more attention to re- 
ligious duties, more soundness in the faith, and more religious 
knowledge” than among any other body of professors in the Unit- 
ed States, the Reformed Presbyterians always excepted; (Far be 
it from me to make so vain glorious an assertion, for even were 
we much better than we are, there would be but little honour in 
boasting of our goodness. And perhaps our brethren of the As- 
sembly and even the Reformed Dutch might think this boasting 
no great evidence of our Reformation.) But supposing this to be 
our friend’s estimate of our principles and conduct, I am sure he 
would think still more highly of us, could I convince him that 
the “slavish doctrines” of which he speaks (vol. iv. p. 507.) have 
been unjustly imputed to Seceders, that they are not to be found 
in their published principles, and are absolutely disavowed by 
them. 

As it is said, (p. 506.) that the Secession clergy maintained cer- 
tain principles offensive to Reformed Presbyterians, in order to 
justify their connexion with the government, I may begin by 
stating the well known fact, that the Secession Church in Scot- 
land never had any connexion with the British government, fur- 
ther than her members being subject to it. I* is true, that in this 
land of liberty, the members of the Associate Church are entitled 
to equal privileges with their fellow-citizens of other denomina- 
tions: But in Great Britain, Seceders, on acconnt of their rele 
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gion, are shut out from many privileges, to which the members 
of the established church are admitted, and if a Seceder be ad- 
mitted to any office under the British government, it is indispen- 
sible that he renounce all connexion with the Secession church. 
It is an indisputable fact, that in Great Britain, Seceders have no 
more connexion with the government, than Reformed Presbyteri- 
ans. This is so well known that it is quite unnecessary to detain 
you for a moment, in attempting to prove, what no well informed 
person will call in question. 

I now proceed to mention “ the slavish doctrine” which I con- 
ceive to be unjustly imputed to Seceders in the Evangelical Wit- 
ness and in Reformed Principles Exhibited. Here I will First, pro- 
duce a few passages from the books above mentioned, to show that 
the principles in question have been, and still are imputed to the 
Associate church by Reformed Presbyterians; and Secondly, some 
extracts from the publicly acknowledged principles of the Asso- 
ate church, to show that the principles in question, are not held 
by her. The following passages are extracted from Reformation 
Principies Exhibited: ‘‘ They, (the Associate Church,) condem- 
ned all distinction between such rulers as happened, in Divine 
providence, to have the power of a nation, upon unlawful princi- 
ples, and such as ruled by the divine approbation. The only 
question which they would permit a Christian to ask is in rela- 
to the matter of fact—Is there any person actually in power? If 
30, he must be recognised as the ordinance of God.” Id. “The 
Scottish Seceders exceeded the university of Oxford itself in 
maintaining the doctrine of passive obedience. They deny that 
there is any difference, as to lawfulness, between one government 
and another.” Jd. p.114. “They maintain, that Divine Revela- 
tion is not the rule by which men are to act in their civil consti- 
tution and laws, that Jesus Christ does not as Mediator govern 
the world. Hisauthority is confinedto the church.” Id. p. 114,115. 

Inthe Evangelical Witness it is said, ‘‘ the Secession ministers 
were driven to maintain, that the laws of God recorded in the 
Bible, are not the rule of civil guvernment—that the Bible as 
such, has nothing to do with civil government, but merely to 
bind men to submit for conscience sake, to obey conscientiously, 
and support every government, even the most despotic and abom- 
imable, that has ever existed on earth.” Vol.IV. p. 507. 

Now Sir, I have been connected with the Associate church for 
many years,and have frequently had occasion to examine her 
avowed principles, and never have discovered that she held any 
such principles as those imputed to her, nor would I have believ- 
ed, that any person, or professing body could have ascribed such 
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principles to her, had I not seen it done in Reformed Principles 
Exhibited, in the Evangelical Witness, and in some other works 
written by Reformed Presbyterians. That such principles are 
unjustly imputed tothe Associate church will be seen from the 
following passages, taken from her publicly acknowledged prin- 
ciples. 

te Mere usurpers can have no lawful authority”— However 
quietly one may be obliged to live under usurpers or habitual 
tyrants, yet, there should be no acknowledgment of the irauthor- 
ity as binding upon the conscience. The presbytery’s principle 
of subjection and obedience doth only respect things lawful, and 
is not at all inconsistent with any self defence that is necessary, 
lawful, and expedient according to the word of God and right 
reason, such as our worthy ancestors endeavoured at Pentland 
and Bothwell.” Display of the Secession Testimony. Vol. I. 
p- 220. 

It is peculiarly incumbent on every civil state whereinto Chris- 
tianity is introduced, to study and bring to pass, that civil gov- 
ernment among them, in all the appurtenances of its constitution 
and administration, run in agreeableness to the word of God, and 
to the interests of the true religion and the Reformation of the 
church, as otherwise they cannot truly prosper in their civil con- 
cerns, nor be enriched by the blessings of the gospel.” Jd. p. 280, 

“The Christian magistrate ought to determine himself not 
merely by natural, but also by revealed christian principles.” Id. 
p. 313.—* Our Lord’s mediatory government and administration 
doth extend to all outward things in the world of nature and 
providence, in so far as these things are supernaturally ordered 
unto supernatural ends, in the spiritual advantage of his church 
and people.” Jd. Vol. II. p. 299. 

They, (the Associate Presbytery,) declared, “ the majority of 
any state or nation have a right to set up whatever form of gov- 
ernmeat they judge the best, and as the government of Great 
Britain was so settled in consequence of the revolution in 1688; 
so it was the duty of Christians to submit to it, or to any other 
ruling power by the choice or consent of the people, and afford- 
ing protection to them in whatever place of the world their lot 
may be ordered.” Narrative prefixed to Declaration and Testi- 
mony, of the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, p. 32—“ We 
stated it to be the duty of Christians, to acknowledge those as 
lawful, who ruled by the choice or consent of the people of any 
state or nation, and to submit to them in every thing not incon- 
sistent with our duty to God.” Id. p. 44. Many statements of 
the same kind might be produced, but those already mentioned 
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are sufficient to show, that the doctrines held by the Associate 
church on this subject are totally inconsistent with those imputed 
to her by Reformed Presbyterians. So far from maintaining the 
doctrine of passive obedience to every person actually in power, 
she maintains that usurpers have no lawful authority, and there 
should be no acknowledgment of their authority as binding on 
the conscience. So far from maintaining, that nations as such 
are not bound to acknowledge Christ and his religion, and that 
magistrates have nothing to do with Christianity, she maintains 
that it is incumbent on every civil state whereinto Christianity is 
introduced, to study and bring to pass, that civil government 
among them, in all the appurtenances of its constitution and ad- 
ministration, run in agreeableness to the word of God 
and to the interests of the true religion, and the reform- 
ation of the church. So far from maintaining that the au- 
thority of Christ is confined to the church, she maintains that 
while he is the King and Head of the church, he has absolute 
power to over rule and dispose all things for her preservation and 
salvation, according to his own words. John. xvii.2. “As thou 
hast given him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast givenhim.” It is indeed our belief 
that Christ stands in a very different relation to his church, from 
that in which he stands to the rest of the world. He is reptesent- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures as the Head, and the church ashis body, 
a relation which the Scriptures do not recognise as existing be- 
tween Christ and the unbelieving world. But while we believe 
that Christ is the Head of the church, his body, we are far from 
maintaining that his power and authority is limited to the church. 
On the contrary we are in the habit of teaching our children 
from their early years that “‘ Christ executeth the office of a King 
in subduing us to himself, in ruling and defending us, and in 
restraining and conquering all his and our enemies.” 

With regard to the civil constitution of the country, it will be 
seen that we believe it to be the duty of Christians to use every 
lawful endeavour to have it framed agreeably to the word of God. 
And with respect to civil magistrates our public principles evi- 
dently allow, that the more scriptural qualifications they possess, 
it is by so much the more desirable. But when magistrates are 
chosen by the majority of the people, and when they rule accord- 
ing to law, we believe it to be the duty of Christians to yield 
conscientious obedience to their lawful commands, always pro- 
vided there be nothing in them inconsistent with the word of 
God; otherwise, we believe it to be our duty to obey God rather 
than man, These principles we believe are perfectly scriptural, 
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and agreeable to the belief and practice of the whole christian 
church, till the rise of the Reformed Presbyterians. It is certain 
that many of the martyrs who suffered under Charles II. in 1666, 
who denied the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, acknowledged 
his civil authority. Ten of them delivered a joint testimony in 
which it issaid, “we are condemned by men,and esteemed by many 
as rebels against the king, whose just authority we acknowledge. 
Some of them said “we did not intend to rebel against the 
king whom we acknowledge as our lawful sovereign.”’ Naphtali 
216—220. To the above may be added an extract from a work 
by a living author, which ought to have considerable weight es- 
pecially on this subject. ‘“ As magistracy flows from God the 
Creator, the common parent and Head of all, the law of nature 
| common to all men, must be the immediate rule of administration. 
ff A regulation common to all should be regulated by a rule com- 
i monto all. AJl stand in the same relation to God considered as 





Kit Creator and moral Governor. The standard for regulating this 
4 | relation must also of course be common. This standard is the law 

H of nature which all men necessarily possess.”’ Sons of Oil, by Dr. 
* 


| Wylie, of the Reformed Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. From 
these statements and extracts, it will be obvious that the “‘ slavish 
principles” mentioned in the Evangelical Witness, are unjustly 
fe imputed to the Associate church, and are, in fact, altogether in- 

‘hi consistent with her professed principles. I hope therefore, our 
4 ; Reformed brethren will discontinue the practice of ascribing to 





' the Associate church, principles which she does not hold, a prac- 
‘4! tice which, to say the least of it, is no evidence of Reformation. 
. I am willing to believe, that the statements made in the Evan- 
gelical Witness, to which I have adverted, have been made rather 
from inattention or from habit, than from any design to misrep- 
resent our principles, (for I cannot conceive how a practice of 
this kind can aid the cause of Reformed Presbyterians,) and I am 
disposed to hope that our friend the editor of the Witness, who 
has often taken favourable notice of us, will do us justice in this 
thingalso. Dec. 22d 1826. 
sscailina 
For the Religivus Monitor. 
ON MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is a subject, the consideration of which, generally 
draws attention, and interests the feelings; and the difficulty is 
not so much to please as to profit. But surely it is susceptible of 
Bh being so conducted as to dv both. No apology, it is presumed, 
Jan will be expected, for attempting to do this; though to fail, may 
perhaps, seem to many, to demand it; because not to profit, in this 
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case, is probably to do hurt. Happy would it be for human soci 
ety, if this subject excited the same interest, when viewed in the 
light of Revelation, as it does when viewed in the meretricious 
colours of a novel. But this is not the case. Such is the per- 
version of our natures, that we are inclined to sport with reality 
and to be serious about nothing. This subject is so prostituted 
to entertain the visionary devotees of romance; or to supply un- 
thinking youth with unseemly jesting; or licentious fools with 
unhallowed sport; that it is extremely difficult to redeem it to 
that rational and grave consideration, to which it is certainly en- 
titled. But I take it for granted, that most of your readers ex- 
pect to find nothing but what is grave, in your pages; therefore, 
with your leave, 1 will endeavor to place a few things before 
them, on this subject, of a serious nature. 

It is not my purpose to say every thing that can be said on this 
subject. It is not necessary to illustrate the importance of the 
marriage relation. The constant legislation of nations and 
churches proves, that it stands in close affinity with the order and 
happiness of society. Nor dol consider it necessary to answer 
the question now in agitation,—May a man marry his deceased 
wife’s sister? Both scripture and reason have already answered 
it in the negative. I mean not to inquire how far the church or 
the state ought to carry legislation, respecting this relation; but 
{ may safely affirm, that individuals may, and ought to legislate 
for themselves, to a far greater extent than can be done by either 
church or state. I am not to be understood as addressing myself 
to heathens, nor infidels, nor such as live in a christian country 
without making any profession; but to professors of the Protest- 
ant religion—to the members of the Associate church, and of 
these, chiefly to the unmarried, whose attention I most earnestly 
crave. 

It is frequently asserted, that the connection formed by mar 
riage, is altogether determined by fate, which cannot be evaded; 
or by the impulse of blind passion; which, if true, would forbid 
me to say one word more on the subject: but such an assertion is 
false, absurd and wicked. This hypothesis would exonerate the 
chief agents in this transaction from all blame of any thing evil 
in its nature, or disastrous in the consequences connected with it 
and throw it entirely on the most high and holy Jehovah. This is 
precisely the way in which Adam excused himself for trampling 
on divine authority and ruining the whole race of man; “The 
woman whom thou gavest me, she gave me and I did eat.” If the 
assertion were true, all the good and wise regulations adopted 
mong men, and all the laws and propositions laid down in scrip 
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ture, respecting marriage, would be useless, and infer folly in 
their authors; which, as respects the word of God, would be 
blasphemy. If it were true, it would be impossible for the par- 
ties in any case, to have, or to state, any reason for contracting 
or refusing to contract. But this is contrary to the experience of 
the greater part. A refined taste, an improved understaning, a 
sweet disposition, agreeable manners, riches, beauty, connections, 
religious sentiments, the age, and many other things, are fre- 
quently given, as the reasons of the choice. Though it sometimes 
happens that no reason can be stated, it will not follow that there 
has been no reasoning in the case. Sometimes the train of rea- 
soning isso rapid in the mind, that it cannot be remembered, and 
sometimes so disgraceful that it cannot be mentioned. But let 
none imagine that he cannot reason in this case, nor seek to hide 
under that covering, the wicked insubordination of his attach- 
ments, as if by that means he could silence a reproving con- 
science. 

I proceed now to say, that the Bible is intended to direct the 
whole of your conduct in in this transaction. This may be infer- 
red from the following texts. ‘‘Whether therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsvever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 1 Cor. x. 
31. This term, “ whatsoever,” includes the minutest transaction 
in human life; much more, one so important as that under con- 
sideration. Now I hope it is unnecessary, to tell any one profes- 
sing to believe the doctrines taught in the Wesminster Confes- 
sion, “ what rule God has given to direct us how we may glorify 
him,” in “ whatsoever” we do. The child can reply, “ the word 
of God which is contained in the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments.” And this perfectly agrees with the character which 
they claim, which is, to be “a light to the feet and a lamp to the 
path,” and especially to the young man. Ps. cxix. 9, and 105.— 
They are “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
instruction in righteousnes, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work,” 1 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
Therefore, although they may not lay down explicit directions 
for your individual case; yet if closely and earnestly consulted, 
they will shed down their divine light upon your path. This 
must, therefore, be set down as your indispensable duty, in view 
of forming this relation. 

I say farther, you ought to lay the matter before God in ear- 
nest and frequent prayer. Let this be the very first step you take. 
‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” Jer. xvi. 25. 
“A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his 
steps.” Prov. xvi. 9. “ Acknowledge thou him in all thy ways, 
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and he will direct thy paths:” Prov. iii. 6. “ Be careful for no- 
thing'but in every thing by prayer and supplication, make known 
your requests unto God.” Phil. iv. 6: “ A prudent wife,” and by 
inference a prudent husband also, “ is from the Lord.”’ Prov. xix. 
14. Why then not make this request known unto God? If you 
will not, you slight the gift and despise the Giver. You impli- 
citly declare, that you will not have God either by his word or 
his providence, to interfere in your marriage. But whether you 
will or not, reason accords with this inspired direction. For thére 
is nothing which the inexperienced are more ready to do, than to 
iake appearance for reality, and in spite of all your sagacious 
scrutiny it may, inthis case, deceive you; and then, how morti- 
fied and miserable must you feel through life! Is it not then wise 
to implore the counsel of him who perfectly sees the real charac- 
ters of men and women, under all their fair but deceitful cover- 
ings? Is notthe prayer of Abraham’s servant, and the answer 
he immediately received, left on record for your learning? and 
what can you learn from it, if not that the affair of marriage is 
an affair every way proper to be carried to a throne of grace?— 
Were professors of religion more faithful and conscientious in 
paying this tythe of commanded duty unto God, they would, of- 
tener than they do, receive in the person of their choice, his 
most abundant blessing. If they unjustly withhold it, he justly 
withholds his blessing. And this, I doubt not, is the invisible 
cause, Why the respectful addresses of some, meet a mortifying re- 
pulse—why the sanguine-and perhaps reasonable hopes of others, 
meet an unexpected and bitter disappointment—why many, even 
of the saints, are permitted to sueceed in doing in one hour what 
costs them afterwards bitter sorrow and repentance till they find 
relief in the grave. This is, I doubt not, the reason why some 
are left to fall into the grossest sins, and others are cursed with 
the greatest miserics—why cruel death cuts short the most prom 
ising courtship, or snatches the bride from the altar, or even tears 
them asunder after the happy union has been consummated: and 
why the love and harmony which at first promised fair to en- 
sure happiness unruffled to the end, give place to strife and ha- 
tred, which bring forth misery, confusion, and every evil work ! 
Some would be willing in this case to act towards God as they 
do towards their parents; they would ask his counsel, after the 
matter is all settled in their minds, and steps perhaps are taken 
which honour and fidelity forbid them to retrace. That is, they 
first disobey his command and infringe his prerogative and then 
isk him to approve of it!! a vile mockery! a daring insult! 


VoL. m1. 35 
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Farther, you are not to think that prayer supercedes the exer- 
cise of your own judgment and prudence in the case. Itisas much 
your duty to employ these, as if all depended on them. It is in 
the exercise of these you are to expect God’s direction. And 
there are many things that require to be weighed in the balance 
and compared together. Unity and harmony is the point to be 
gained. The person whose qualities with yours will produce 
these, is the person that should be sought. The temper, manners, 
education, talents, predilections, sentiments, avocation and cir- 
cumstances in life, have all to be considered before you can hope 
to make a discreet choice. But you must not mistake my mean- 
ing, I do not intend that you should direct your attention exclu- 
sively to find out your neighbour’s character; first and chiefly 
endeavour to find out your own. To ascertain this with precision, 
is by far the most difficult part of the task you have to perform. 
If through the influence of begun attachment you are in danger 
of judging too favourably of your neighbour’s qualifications, you 
are in much greater danger of over rating yourown. Your good 
qualities lie on the surface and meet your eye at once, your bad 
ones lie concealed and elude your search. Many take their 
own qualifications for granted without any inquiry at all. To 
speak of their having any deficiencies or extravagancies, is to 
affront them. Yet that every one has more bad qualities than 
good, iscertain. Without forming a candid judgment of your 
own character, you are exceedingly liable to be disappointed 
and to throw the whole blame on your partner, when perhaps 
with more justice it may be laid upon yourself. 

Without accurately ascertaining your own deficiencies you 
cannot be happy in yourself or just to your partner; because, you 
will expect too much, you will be proud, a word out of place 
will be ready to offend you; you will not stoop to a reconcilia- 
tion or forgiveness even to the person whom you profess (but in 
this case hypocritically) to love above all the rest of the world. 
Therefore, if you would choose wisely or be happy in your choice, 
Know yourself. And to obtain this knowledge you must go again 
to the sacred volume, and to the throne of grace, and seek from 
him who searches the hearts and tries the reins, a clear discovery 
of your own. 

But the principle thing I wish to place before you is this—You 
ought to be one in a religious sense. That this ought to be held 
indispensable, can be fully established if you will admit the Bible 
as evidence. First you ought to be both Christians, and the low- 
est degree of the evidence of this which ought to be deemed sat- 
isfactory should be a profession and practice becoming the gospel 
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“ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers, for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light with darkness? and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel?” 2 Cor. vi. 15,16. To the same purpose he rea- 
sons in the first epistle. ‘ Know ye not that your bodies are the 
members of Christ? shall I then take the members of Christ and 
make them the members of a harlot? God forbid. What! know 
ye not that he that is joined to a harlot is one body? for two saith 
he shall be one flesh. But he that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit.” 2 Cor. vi. 16. For the same reason he restricts christian 
widows. “ The wife is bound by the law as long as her husband 
liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married 
to whom she will, only in the Lord.’ chap. vii. 39. The law 
which was given to ancient Israel stands in full force. ‘“ Neither 
shalt thou make marriages with them. Thy daughter shalt thou 
not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy 
son. For they will turn away thy son from following me that 
they may serve other Gods.” Deut. vii. 3,4. The reason sub- 
joined to this precept shows that it belongs to the moral law and 
is therefore still binding. Unless you be both children of God, 
you cannot comply with the precept frequently given, “ wives 
submit yourselves unto your husbands as unto the Lord.” —“ Hus- 
bands love your wives as Christ loved the church and gave him- 
self for it,” &c. Eph. v.22—25. Mere submission on the one side and 
natural affection on the other, is notenough. There must be a 
respect to the authority of this prevept and this example, which 
all but the real believer are incapable of giving. It is therefore 
perfectly manifest that if you go by the rule of Scripture, you 
will, with your knowledge, be joined to none who are not chil- 
dren of God. 

But it is objected, ““ we may be the means of their salvation.”’ 
1 answer it is far more likely that they will be the means of your 
apostacy and ruin. “ For they will turn away thy son from fol- 
lowing me, that they may serve other Gods.” Of this, the apos- 
tacy of the antedeluvians, of Ishmael, of Esau, and of Solomon 
with all his wisdom, are monuments for all generations to consid- 
er to the end of time. When the Apostles say, “ For what 
knowest thou O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband, or 
what knowest thou O man whether thou shalt save thy wife.” 1 
Cor. vii. 16.—And “that if any obey not the word they may 
without the word, be won by the conversation of their wives; 
while they behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear.” 
1 Pet, iii. 12—They speak to those who were converted after 
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marriage or at least after espousals. But that is not supposed tv 
be your case. I would ask you who make this objection? Is a 
hope of being the means of their conyersion one of your motives? 
If it is not, you are making a hypocritical pretence to cover some 
antiscriptural predilection, and have just ground.to expect that 
im some way or other a righteous God will punish you for it. If 
it is, I ask, what is your hope founded on? s it on any thing God 
has promised to do in such a case? It cannot be, for he has com- 
manded you not to place yourselves in such a case. How then 
dare you seek the aids of God’s Holy Spirit to bless your en- 
deavours? and what can you do without them? Have you seri- 
ously considered the matter whether you are able to withstand 
what even Solomon could not withstand? Can your influence 
achieve what the most perfect example and painful instruction, 
what the most powerful eloquence, the most stupendous miracles, 
What the most tremendous judgments, what neither the joys of 
heaven, nor the terrors of hell can accomplish? Have you 
considered your own weakness, ignorance, carnal mindedness, 
and unbelief, and the slight temptations before which you have 
already fallen? It is impossible. This must be your presumption, 
or rather your infatuation. But-still you say it is possible. True, 
all things are possible with God. He can preserve you from 
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you cousider that sufficient to warrant you to venture in? It is 
possible for a man to walk along a precipice.without falling, ought 
he therefore to leave the middle of the road? God can preserve 
your soul safe though in the hands of the Devil, would you there - 
fore be wise to keep his company? “It is possible,” says a wri- 
ter, “ for God to make a beggar a gentleman, or to bring it round 
that a criminal under sentence of death may be pardoned, would 
you therefore be willing to marry either? No, truly: and yet 
the hazard is infinitely greater in the case under consideration. 
But the Scriptures demand an entire union in sentiments and. 
practice. It is not enough that both be considered, in the judg- 
ment of charity, to be Christians. They have duties to perform 
jointly, which require them to bring into operation definite and 
particular sentiments. If it shall please God to make them fruit- 
ful, they have children to instruct. And in this they have a 
joint interest. This appears from the duties of children. They 
are required “to honour father and mother.” Exod. xx. 12.— 
They are here required to pay the same tribute of respect, or to 
perform the same duties to both parents. And as all their duties 
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are here included, we infer that they are to listen to the instruc- 
tions of both. The same inference is to be made, when they are 
commanded to “ obey their parents in the Lord,” and to “ obey 
them in all things.”’ Solomon says, “ train up a child in the way 
that he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” Prov. xxii. 6. As neither parent is particularized, we may 
fairly infer that both are intended. And this must appear from 
the very nature of the duty specified, which is one in which both 
parents must have a share. 

The same inference may be made from chap. xxix. 17. ‘ Cor- 
rect thy son and he shall give the rest;” as neither is mentioned 
both are bound to this duty. And that the mother is included, 
is certain from what is said in the 15th verse. ‘ The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom, but a child left to himself bringeth his mother 
toshame.”” What are we to gather from the frequent mention 
that is made of the mother’s name at the end of the history of 
most of the kings of Israel and Judah; if not that she had a chief 
agency in forming that character which has just been described, 
and that therefore her well known character in some degree ac- 
counts for it? It is beyond a doubt that Timothy received his 
instruction at a very early period from his mother, and perhaps 
his grand mother. That the father is charged with their insruc- 
tion, none will doubt. To him, as to the head of the family, is 
the charge often immediately addressed. Therefore itis the duty 
of both. 

The next thing is, what is to be the system of instruction? 
It cannot be doubted that “the way achild should go,” is the 
way laid down in the Bible. Itis to ‘‘remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” It is to “seek God early that he may find 
him.” It is “the fear of God” which includes all that relates to 
the knowledge and practice of religion. Every thing connected 
with setting their “trust in God.” “I will open my mouth ina 
Parable, I will utter dark sayings of old, which we have heard 
ana known and our fathers have told us. We will not hide them 
from their children; showing to the generation to come, the 
praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wondrous works 
that he hath done. For he established a testimony in Jacob, and 
alaw in Israel which he commanded our fathers that they 
should make them known to their children, &c. that they might 
set their hope in God.” &c. Ps. Ixxvili.1—5—7. This extends it 
as far as the profession and practice of religion goes. Thus far 
are parents bound.” But how can they act thus, unless they 
are of “one heart, and one way?” It is not possible. And 


if parents cannot without unity of faith and practice in the mat- 
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ters of religion, do their duty to their children, they ought not 
without it to become husband and wife: And unless they can 
be agreed concerning all these duties in which they are required 
to walk together. But if they are determined, at the shrine of 
natural affection, to sacrifice a regard to God’s word, besides ex- 
hibiting to the world a house divided against itself, they ought 
to expect, that he will visit their iniquities with rods, and their 
sins with chastisements. 

Besides teaching their children, they are to engage to walk to- 
gether in all the duties of religion—in religious conversation— 
in prayer—in fasting. See 1 Cor. vii. 5, and 1 Pet. iii. 1—7.— 
Both are supposed by the inspired writers to have place in the 
same visible community of Christians. See 1,Cor. xiv. 34, 35.— 
1 Tim. ii.12, But they cannot, unless they are agreed to all the 
extent of doctrine and precept supposed in these duties. The 
same thing is evident froma due consideration of the import of 
the phrase, “ Be ye not unequally yoked together,” for that 
supposes that they ought to walk together through all the duties 
of abeliever, not only with the same sentiments but with the 
same holy activity, zeal and love. The figure in the words is 
borrowed from two oxen yoked together, in which case it would 
not answer well if one were very weak and another very strong: 
but it would be incomparably worse if one should pull one way 
and the other pull in direct opposition. The application of this 
is easy. 

Most professors of religion are fully sensible of the propriety 
of this unity, if not before, at least very soon after they are mar- 
ried. This appears from the frequent occurrence of one of the 
parties leaving his or her former profession and joining with the 
other. Now I will admit it possible in some cases that this may 

i be done rightly; but I do not know a single case of an ordinary 

i kind where satisfactory evidence of it can be given to all concern- 

| ed. When I admit it possible in some cases, (that is when error 
. | is left and truth embraced) it is then attended with so great difh- 
culties and temptations that very few are competent to it. But 

the most common ease is, that truth is forsaken and error adopt- 
ed; of which the best that can be said is, that it isa decided step 
‘a towards apostacy from all truth. This, to all who are sincere and 
hearty in the cause of truth, and love to see others so, is as 
distressing as it iscommon. More particularly because they 
know not. of this evil till it be past all remedy, till all their 
counsels and remonstrances are too late. But that most catholic, 
most conyenient maxim comes in to soothe them, and to quiet 
the clamours of areproving conscience. “ There is no difference ” 
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it follows then, that either now or when you first made a profes 

sion you lied to God, to the church and the world. At which- 
ever of these times you prefer to place it, it will come very near 
accusing your present change, of bad motives and yourself of 
vile hypocrisy; and in spite of all the charity in the world, eve- 
ry denomination, when its turn is to be forsaken, will condemn 
your conduct if it dare approve itsown. Sometimes to solve the 
difficulty, it is gravely said, that “ it looks best for husband and 
wife to go to one place of worship.” This is true, if it can be 
done without sacrificing the cause of truth. But is it best, or 
does it look best, that this should be purchased at the expente 
of apostatising from truth, and giving conntenance and support 
to error. 

I have already said that, in no case, can you give satisfactory 
evidence that you have made a right change. Your affection for 
your partner, and consequent desire to please must ever appear, 
to those who know not the heart, to have caused the change.— 
You therefore commit an injury you cannot repair, inflict a 
wound you cannot heal. How does this accord with the Bible? 
Does the Bible give you either precept or example to justify you 
in offending manyjto whom you had given a public solemn pledge, 
in order to please one to whom in the first instance, you were un- 
der no obligation at all? 

I have now proved that persons proposing to marry ought to 
be one in a religious sense, that they ought to be of one heart and 
one way respecting the whole of parental instruction, prayer, 
fasting, religious conversation, all the duties of a believer. I 
am now to point out the dismal consequences of neglecting this 
rule. 


(To be continued.) 


Selections. 


LETTERS ON THE ATONEMENT.—No. VIII. 
The Truth of God. 
My Dear BrorHer— 

In the two preceding letters, I endeavoured to prove, that the 
definite scheme accords with the scriptural representations of the 
nature of the atonement, far better than the indefinite. Let us 
now, 

II. Look at the two theories in an other point of contrast, and 
inquire which puts the most honour upon the divine perfections , 
the truth, the justice, and the love of God, 
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The tRuTH of God will first claim attention. Truth is a per- 
fection essential to the divine nature; an attribute of which the 
Supreme Being can never be divested. He is celebrated by the 
inspired writers as “a God of truth” “and plenteous in truth.” 
** All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, to such as keep 
his covenant and testimonies.” ‘He shall judge the world in 
righteousness and the people with his truth.” ‘The Lord is 
good; his mercy is everlasting, and his truth endureth to all gen- 
erations.” ‘He keepeth truth for ever.” “The word of the Lord 
is right, and all his works are done in truth.” “All his works 
are truth, and his ways judgement.” “God is not man that he 
should lie.” “The Strength of Israel will not lie.” “God that 
cannot lie.” 

Such are the testimonies of inspired writers to this glorious 
perfection of the divine nature. Jehovah is truth itself. He 
always speaks the truth; and he always does according to truth. 
It is impossible for him to deviate, in one word or action, from 
the requirements of truth. He is true in his threatenings as well 
as in his promises. 

Now, this attribute of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, is 
honoured by the views we take of the atonement. We represent 
him as being incapable of departing from his word, by suffering 
sin to escape the penalty of the law. His threatenings, we be- 
lieve, are always executed either on the head of the transgressor, 
or on the head of his surety. Jehovah fulfils his comminations, 
exactly according to his meaning when he denounced them. Not 
so our brethren of the New School. They abandon the penalty 
of the law. It is executed neither on the ransomed of the Lord, 
nor on their Redeemer. Sin escapes without punishment. 

“ There,” says one, “isa secret and perpetual recurrence to 
the idea that Christ has paid the demand, or suffered the penalty 
of the law, so that its claims are now quieted, and the sentence of 
condemnation repealed. But this is a fundamental, and may 
prove a fatal error. There is nothing in the character of Christ’s 
sufferings which can affect or modify the penalty of the law. 
These sufferings were not legal. They constit::ted no part of that 
curse which was threatened against the transgressor.”* Again: 
“The atonement paid no debt—it involved the infliction of no 
penalty.”’} 

If these assertions be true; if the penalty of the law has been 
inflicted neither on the saved sinner, nor on his Redeemer; then 
his sins go unpunished; no satisfaction is made to divine justice; 


* Beman, p. 68. 
t Ibid. p. 72. 
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and the truth of God is prostrated in the dust. He threatens; but 
he does not execute his threatenings. He declares that sin shall 
be punished; but he pardons it, and suffers it to escape, without 
punishment. 

How well our brethren get over this difficulty? How can they 
save the honour of the divine veracity? Will they say, that God is 
not bound to fulfil his threatenings, while they admit that he is 
bound to fulfil his promises? I am not ignorant of the distinction 
made between a promise and a threatening. I know it has been 
said that, as by the former a right is passed over to him to whom 
the promise is given, justice requires the promiserto act accord- 
ing to his engagement; but in respect to the latter, the matter is 
very different: no right being conveyed to another, no obligation 
of justice demands the fulfilment of the threatening. This dis- 
tinction, however, will not suffice to evince, that the truth of 
God does not create an obligation to inflict the penalty of his 
law, on every sin by which it is violated. Justice, I admit, re- 
quires the fulfilment of promises; but does not truth require the 
same? It is to Jehovah’s truth, and not to his justice, the inspired 
writer refers us when he proves the immutability of the divine 
counsel. The promise and the oath of God are the two immuta- 
ble things, in which it is impossible for God to lie. (See Heb. 
vi. 17,18.) If, then, it is impossible for the God of truth to lie 
by breaking his promise, it is manifest that he is bound by his 
truth, as well as by his justice, to fulfil his pror.ises; and if he 
pays such a sacred regard to truth involved in his promises, is it 
not evident he must pay an equal regard to truth involved in his 
threatenings? The claims of truth are the same in both cases; . 
and if the violation of truth would be lying im the one, it surely 
would beso in the other. The conclusion is, that every threaten- 
ing of Jehovah must be fulfilled, according to its true import. 

But it will be said, the non-execution of the penalty of the law 
involves no breach of truth, because the penalty denotes only 
the real demerit of sin. That the penalty expresses the judg- 
ment of our divine Lawgiver on the demerit of sin, is readily 
conceded; but to maintain that it involves nothing more, and 
gives no pledge that it shall be inflicted, is to maintaim, in our 
apprehension, a manifest absurdity. Who ever heard ofa human 
law promulged with such a sanction; a law declared simply what 
punishment a violation of it would deserve, but giving no assur- 
ance that the crime would be punished? Such a law would dis- 
grace the wisdom of an earthly legislature; and shall we dishon- 
our infinite wisdom and supreme authority, by imputing such a 
law to Him by whom kings rule and princes decree justice? The 
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penalty annexed to his law, while it declares the demerit of sin, 
denounces wo against the transgressor. It assures us that sin 
shall not go unpunished. It is written, “the wages of sin is 
death ;” but it is also written, ‘‘ In the day that thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt surely die.” ‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
** Who will render unto every man according to his deeds:—unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of mai: that doeth evil.” “If ye live after the 
flesh ye shall die.” ‘ For as many as have sinned without law 
SHALL perish without law: and as many as have sinned in the 
law sHALL be judged by the law.” Do these declarations con- 
tain nothing more than the judgment of the Supreme Lawgiver 
as to the demerit of sin? Who does not see that they solemnly 
assure us that sin shall be punished, and that the truth of God is 
pledged to see them fulfilled according to their true meaning? 
But, say our brethren, the threatenings of God are conditional. 
‘Yet forty days, and Ninevah shall be overthrown.” But the 
Ninevites repented; “and God repented of the evil that he had 
said he would do unto them, and he did it not.” Parents often 
forbear to execute their threatenings; and human governments 
frequently remit the penalty of the law in favour of unhappy 
culprits. We grant magistrates are empowered to set aside the 
execution of sentences denounced against the violators of human 
laws; and whenever they exercise their dispensing power, in 
conformity with the design for which they received it, no breach 
of truth is involved in the transaction; because every law to 
which this remitting power extends is subjected to this condition, 
that its penalty may, in certain cases, be set aside. But, at the 
same time, it is to be observed, that the very necessity of this dis- 
pensing power grows out of the imperfection of human govern- 
ment and the impossibilty of adapting general laws to every par- 
ticular case. But no such necessity exists in the divine govern- 
ment; which is infinitely perfect, and can, with infallible certain- 
ty, apportion punishment to the demerit of every transgressor. 
The escape of the Ninevites is indeed to be attributed to the 
well known clemency of God. But it produced no breach of 
truth; for it is evident, from the circumstances of the case, 
that the terrifying denunciation of the prophet was designed to 
awaken them to repentance, and lead them to reformation. The 
effect was happy. The people did repent. “God saw their 
works, that they turned from their evil way.” When, therefore, 
the Lord determined to spare them, he acted according to an es- 
tablished principle in his government over the nations. “ At 
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what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and concerning « 
kingdom to pluck up, and to pull down and to destroy it; if that 
nation against whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I 
will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them.” Jer. 18. 
the threatening was then conditional; and consequently the truth 
of God did not require its execution on a repenting people. In 
sparing them, Jehovah, who is merciful and slow to anger, acted 
according to his real intention in commissioning his servant Jonah 
to proclaim his wrath against the Ninevites, and the true import 
of his awful denunciation. 

But from the conditionality annexed to threatenings of tempo- 
ral calamities, in respect to nations and individuals, it will by no 
means follow that the penal sanctions of God’s holy and eternal 
law are likewise conditional. Parents it is true do often remit 
punishment to their children; and duty sometimes requires that 
their threatenings should not be executed. But Jehovah is above 
all authority. His conduct is not subject to the rules that govern 
the conduct of imperfect and erring mortals. When a parent 
threatens to chastise a child, he may really design to do so; and 
yet he may afterwards see cause to change his purpose, and lay 
aside the rod. But when the omniscient God utters a threatening, 
he knows all possible circumstances. Nothing unforeseen can 
arise to induce a departure from his original purpose; and conse- 
quently his truth demands the infliction of the penalty of his law 
on every sin, agreeably to its true import. 

Our brethren, however, will insist, that, as the penalty of the 
law is not inflicted on the saved, it cannot be executed on any 
other person. They strenuosly maintain the Redeemer did not 
bear the curse of the law. But here zeal for their peculiar views 
carries them along, in opposition to plain testimonies of inspired 
writers. Christ did endure, as was shown in my last letter, the 
curse of the broken law, for all who believe in him: and that 
this transfer of punishment from the original offenders to their 
Surety-Redeemer, was consistent with adherence to truth, we are 
taught to believe by infinite wisdom, under whose inspiration the 
prophets and apostles wrote. The plan of salvation was devised 
in the eternal mind before the creation of the world, the Son of 
God, in the character of Mediator, was set up from everlasting; 
believers were chosen in him before the foundation of the world; 
and immediately after the fall of man, he, the seed of the wo- 
man, was promised, as coming to destroy the works of the devil; 
and of consequence it must follow, that, when the Lawgiver at 
first denounced the penalty of death in the hearing of innocent 
man, he did it in view of all these facts, and of that transfer of 

















the curse from the head of his people to the head of their divine 
surety, which he contemplated, as the way to effect their salva- 
tion. In the death of Jesus Christ, as a satisfaction for sin, the 
truth of God shines in all its lustre. The penalty of a violated 
law is diverted from the sinner; and yet it is fully executed; in 
the bitter agonies of our immaculate Redeemer. 

In opposition to our views, an argument has been drawn from 
the history of Adam. The preacher began with premising, that 
he bolieved God always acted according to his real meaning in 
. his threatenings; and, then, in order to prove the threatening an- 

nexed to the covenant made with Adam was not executed, he ob- 
served that it denounced temporal death, to be inflicted on the 
very day of his'transgression. But this, said he, was not inflicted ; 
Adam did not die, till he had lived upwards of nine hundred 
years. Besides, the penalty was efernaldeath; God declared that 
Abam should die eternally. But Adam was saved; and Jesus 
Christ did not suffer eternal death: consequently, the penalty was 
executed neither on Adam, nor on the Redeemer. 

Such was hisargument. He could: not but be aware that it 
would be objected, that, according to this statement, the devil 
spake the truth, when, in tempting our first parents, he affirmed, 
in opposition to their understaning of the meaning of the threat- 
ening. “ Ye shali not surely die.”’ This he could not deny; and 
to do away the force of an objection,so revolting to the minds 
of common Christians, he observed, that, to make temptations 
successful, there must be a mixture of truth with falsehood —A 
feeble answer! 

Now, in reply to this curious argument, it is obvious to remark, 
that the construction put on the threatening does not accord with 
the preacher’s preliminary observation; for, if God always acts 
agreeably to the real meaning of his declarations, then it is cer- 
tain he did not, by histhreatening to Adam, mean he should un- 
dergo temporal death on the very day of his transgression; be- 
cause, as Adam’s natural life was not destroyed on that day, God 
did, by his own conduct, own that this was not his meaning. Nor 
does it appear that our first parent so understood the threatening; 
for knowing himself to be the constituted head of a numerous 
progeny who were to descend from him, he had no reason thus to 
construe it. But he actually did, in a different sense, die on the 
very day in which he sinned. He lost the favour of his Maker; 
he was deprived of spiritual live; the holy Spirit left his soul; he 
lust the divine image, became corrupt im his moral nature, fell 
under the dominion of sin, and the power of spiritual death: his 
natural constitution underwent a great change; the seeds of death 
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were sown in it, and he became a mortal man: he was, moreover, 
ashamed, fled at the voice of his Maker, and vainly attempted to 
hide himself from his presence. Besides, sentence of death was 
pronounced upon him by his offended Sovereign; and he became 
LEGALLY dead. In this sense, he actually died on the very day 
of his transgression; and thus Jehovah himself ‘has, by his treat- 
ment of the culprit, interpreted the real meaning of his own 
threatening. 

That eternal death was involved in the penalty annexed to the 
first covenant, and that it is most unequivocally denounced against 
all impenitent sinners, we assuredly believe. But it is plain the 
word eternal was not used in the threatening against Adam; and 
it seems to us, that if it had been as plainly and positively declar- 
ed that he should surely and personally die eternally, in case of vi- 
ojating the covenant, as it was that he should surely die on the 
day of his eating the forbidden fruit, his condition would have 
been hopeless. For we believe that when Jehovah condescends 
to speak to us in human language, he is to be understood accord- 
ing to the common use of words, and that he always means what 
he says. His truth is pledged, not only in his predietions, as has 
been taught by some, butin his threatenings too. In the latter 
he as really means what he says, as in the former: and in fact all 
threatenings have the nature of predictions. Had, therefore, the 
original commination been expressed in the terms we have ad- 
verted to, the case of Adam would have been remediless. But 
these awful terms were not employed. The threatening was de- 
nounced in such language as to render his salvation consistent 
with Divine truth; in language corresponding to those schemes 
of mercy which were about to open their treasures of grace and 
love on this fallen world. Eternal death is now denounced 
against every sinner; but surely the meaning of the threatening 
is not that every sinner of our race shall certainly die eternally; 
for then who could be saved? The import obviously is, that ev- 
ery sinner deserves this tremendous punishment; and that all 
who refuse to rely on the satisfaction for sin made by Jesus Christ, 
shall most certainly endure eternal misery. The true meaning, 
then, of the original penalty was, that Adam should surely die 
on the day of his disobedience in the way explained; but not 
that he should as certainly die eternally. He became indeed 
subject to eternal death, just as sinners now are; but his salvation 
was as consistent with the language of the penalty and its real 
import, as that of any of his posterity who lie under the same 
dreadful curse. 


VoL. wu. 36 
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From the history of Adam no evidence can be derived, to prove 
that the penalty of the law has failed in its execution, or that 
the God of truth has ever acted, in a single instance, contrary to 
the true meaning of his words. Our first parent actually did 
die according to the real import of the threatening; and as he 
from the first expected to be the progenitor of a numerous poster- 
ity, we have reasonto believe that he did not himself understand 
by the threatening, that his mortal life was to terminate on the 
very «day of his transgressing the command of his Maker; and 
both promises and threatenings are obligatory, only in the sense 
which they are really understood by the different parties con- 
cerned in them, at the time of making them. Jesus Christ, the 
great Redeemer, did truly endure, as has been proved, the pe- 
nalty of the law; and if Adam has been saved, it was through 
the vicarious sacrifice and satisfaction for sin, made by the promis- 


ed seed of the woman. Sincerely yours, 
a 


LETTERS ON THE ATONEMENT.—No. IX. 


The Justice of God. 
My Drar BrotHeR— 

We have seen how much more honour is reflected on the truth 
of God, by the doctrine we teach, than by that taught by our 
brethren. Let us proceed to inquire in which of the two schools, 
the honour of DIVINE JUSTICE is most exhibited. 

Contemplating the cross of Christ in the light in which our 
theory presents it, we immediately see a glorious display of di- 
vine justice. Is an explanation of that awful spectacle required ? 
Is the reason of the sufferings of the immaculate Redeemer de- 
manded? We reply, it was right that he should suffer, because 
he assumed the place of sinners. Had he not become their sub 
stute, justice could have had no claim on him, for the payment of 
their debt. But as, in infinite compassion to them in their lost 
and ruined condition, he was pleased to undertake their redemp- 
tion, and beome their substitute; he was ‘‘ made under the law,”’ 
(Gal. iv.) subject to all its demands, penal as well as preceptive 
Having thus assumed the responsibilities of his people and stand- 
ing charged with their sins, justice could of course require from 
him a satisfaction for the dishonur which they had done to the 
law and government of God by their transgressions; and justly 
inflict on him that awful penalty which they hadincurred. The 
penalty must be executed. The truth of God insists on its exe- 
cution; his law demands it; and consequently his justice could 
righteously lay it on the Saviour, who had voluntarily taken the 
place of sinners, and engaged to satisfy all the demands of law 
and justice against them . 
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This is the reason of the dreadful sufferings of the spotless Lamb 
of God. As “he was made sin,” it was right that he should be 
“made a curse for us;’* the punishment due to our sins could 
justly be inflicted on our substitute, to whom they were al! imput- 
ed. The wrath of the Almighty was poured out upon him; the 
fires of divine justice consumed the victim that love had provi- 
ded; the Father spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all. What a glorious display of justice! How inflexible 
in its righteous demands! It will not abate them in the smallest 
degree, even in favour of the Son of God. He must drink the 
bitter cup of wrath to its very dregs. In the cross of our Redeem- 
er, the universe will forever see the brightest exhibition of divine 
justice. 

Equally plain does our doctrine make the display of the evil 
of sin in the death of Christ. Had no sin been imputed to him, 
he could not have been treated asasinner. But as all the sins 
of his people were charged to his account and he made responsi- 
ble for them, it was right that the penalty of the law should be 
inflicted on him. “ He was wounded for our transgressions; he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him.” ‘He bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” In 
the curse denounced against a fallen world, in the sufferings, 
agonies and death of mankind, and in the torments of hell, the 
dreadful evil of sin is seen; but in the safferings and death of 
Christ, it is seen in a still stronger light. When an angry God, 
seizing a bold transgressor, pours out his curse upon his guilty 
head, banuishes his soul from his presence, and overwhelms it in 
the fiery billows of the burning lake, he discovers his abhorrence 
ofsin. But when, seizing his only begotten Son as the surety 
of guilty man, he poured out his curse on his head, withdrew 
from him the light of his countenance, and overwhelmed him 
with shame, anguish and horror of mind, he proclaimed to the 
universe, in tones of thunder, his utter detestation of sin, and 
gave the plainest and most convincing demonstration that he 
wo.ld not, and could not, suffer it to ga unpunished. In the 
cross of Christ, sin appears to be that evil and bitter thing which 
God hates with utter hatred. 

Thus, according to the old theory, all appears plain and intel- 
higible. But when we turn our eye to the new scheme we see 
obscurity and darkness; we find ourselves surrounded with dif- 
ficulties and perplexities. Our brethren, I know, think other- 
wise. They imagine that, by an application of an old distribu- 
tion of the justice of God into three kinds, commutative, distribu- 
tive, and public, they can not only expose the error in our views 

* 1 Cor. v.21. Gal. iii. 13. 
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of this great subject, but remove all objections to the doctrine of 
the atonement. I do not controvert this distinction; but I shall 
object to the use they make of it, as being very unhappy and 
productive of real difficulties. In their hands it isa source of 
darkness, not a spring of light. For 

First, They set the justice of God at VARIANCE with itself. In 
a former letter this opposition was noticed in regard to believers. 
Here I shall consider it in reference to the Mediator. In man, 
justice, how diversified soever in its operations, is one and the 
same principle. It presides over his whole conduct, and governs 
him, whether he act as a private individual, as a merchant, or as 
a ruler. Equally plain is it, that the justice of God, however 
diversified in its operations and distinguished by different names, 
on account of its modes of exercise, must be one and the same at- 
tribute of his nature. It is impossible for any collision to arise 
between his perfections, much less in the same perfection. Yet 
such a collision is represented as occurring between the demands 
of divine justice, according to the views of our brethren. “Dis 
tributive justice,” says the author of dialogues on atonement, 
“demands that every person should be treated according to his 
moral character. It demands that the guilty should be punished 
and the innocent set free.”* Consequently, as Christ was, in 
their opinion, perfectly free from sin in every sense, either im- 
puted or personal, distributive justice required that he should be 
saved from death, the wages of sin, and enjoy life, the reward of 
obedience; and not be treated as sinners deserve to be treated. 
by being subjected to those very sufferings by which a righteous 
God punishes them, and expresses his displeasure against their 
disobedience. But, says this same writer, speaking of Christ’s 
death, “it was a satisfaction to public justice, by which the ends 
of punishment are answered.”’t Now, if his death was a satisfac- 
tion to public justice, then public justice demanded his death; 
demanded that he should pay the wages of sin, and be treated as 
a sinner, by being subject to the very sufferings that sinners 
deserve. Here then is a complete opposition, in the demands of 
one and the same divine attribute. lt demands that Christ should 
die; and it demands that he should not die. 

Secondly: They use this distinction so as to set aside DISTRIBU- 
TIVE justice, in relation to the atonement. It had no demand on 
Christ, they say; and of course his sufferings were no satisfaction 
to its demands. But this representation is incompatible with 
scriptural testimony. Itis true distributive justice had no de- 

* P. 19. 
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mands against Christ on his own account; but on account of his 
representative character it had just demands. Having undertak- 
en the redemption of sinners, he assumed their place and respon- 
sibilities; he was made under the law, subject to its penal requisi- 
tions, and bound to suffer and do all that their salvation required. 
It was therefore right that he should be made a curse for them, 
by enduring the penalty of the law; and Jehovah, by inflicting 
punishment on him, the surety of his people, dealt with him on 
the principles of distributive justice He was viewed, not in the 
character of a holy man, who had always been obedient to the 
divine law; but in his character of Mediator between an offeni- 
ed Sovereign and his rebellious creatures, who had engaged to 
pay the dreadful debt of penal sufferings which they had con- 
tracted. Justice therefore demanded his death; and by dying he 
satisfied the claims of distributive justice. It was, strictly speak- 
ing, distributive justice that treated Christ as a sinner, and exact- 
ed from him the sufferings necessary to be endured in making an 
atonement for sin. 

Thirdly: On the plan of the new school, DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 
HAS NOT BEEN SATISFIED, nor can there be ANY DISPLAY of 
this attribute in the death of Christ. They assert indeed that 
public justice was displayed in that ever memorable event; and 
consequently it mus: have demanded his death. But on what 
grounds can this be maintained? Was Christa sinner? No; he 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. Was 
sin imputed to him? No; they reply, the imputation of sin is an 
absurdity. Had the law any demands on him? By no means; 
“the law,” says one of the new school, “has no penal demand 
against Christ—such a demand it can never establish.” “The 
law,’ says another, did not demand the death of Christ.’* If, 
then, on neither of these accounts the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse had any demands on the sufferings of Christ, on what possi- 
ble grounds could justice, public justice, if you please, require 
that he, the immaculate Son of God, should undergo that death 
which constitutes the wages of sin, and whick: law and justice 
denounce against sin, and against sin only? To subject such a 
glorious and. divine personage, free from sin both personal and 
imputed; one on whom the law had no penal demands; one 
whose character merited the highest honours; to the greatest 
ignominy, to unutterable pain, and to an accursed death, would 
have been a display, not of pablic justice, but of public injustice. 
It would have dishonoured the government of the Most High. 
and filled the universe with terror. 

* Beman, p. 34, Dial. on Atonement, p. 23. 
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But to prove that on this scheme no injustice was done to 
Christ, it is said: “His sufferings were perfectly voluntary. He 
took them upon himself. If those sufferings had been inflict- 
ed upon him, without his consent, he would have been treated 
with great injustice.”* But, if we admit that his consent to suffer 
would have done away the charge of injustice, it will not follow 
that justice had any demands against him; and if it had no 
demands against him, there could be no display of justice, in 
subjecting him to a treatment so opposite to the claims of his 
moral character. “But distributive justice,” says the same writer, 
in immediate connexion with the above quotation, “was not 
exercised in the infliction of these sufferings upon him.” No 
indeed; because, on the principles of our brethren, great dis- 
tributive injustice was done to him; for those sufferings were 
inflicted, not in accordance with, but in opposition to, the claims 
of distributive justice, which demanded a very different treat- 
ment of one so perfectly holy, and so free from sin in every sense. 
Consent however, will not always authorize the infliction of evil 
on another. A man might wish to die, and even request to he 
put to death; but this would not justify a magistrate in distroy- 
ing his life, nor legalize his murder. 

Finally: On the principles advocated by our brethren, NO INTEL- 
LIGIBLE END is answered by the Saviour’s death. They indeed 
think otherwise; and one of them has said, ‘“‘The atonement was 
a scheme devised by infinite wisdom, by which the ends of pune 
ishment can be completely satisfied, and yet the sinner spared.’’ 
On our scheme this appears to be perfectly true; but on that of 
the new school, it will be found unable tostand. the test ofa 
rigid examination. View the death of Christ in the light of their 
principles, and it will be seen to answer no one legitimate end of 
punishment. 

The principal end of punishment is the sntisfaction due to 
divine justice for the breach of God’s holy law, and the insult 
offered to his infinite majesty. But according to the theory of 
our brethren this is not answered by the Saviour’s death; for 
they deny that distributive justice had any thing to do with that 
awful transaction, and it has just been shown that public justice 
could not be satisfied by it; because it had no demands against 
him. Vindicating the honour of the divine law, is another end 
of punishment. Admit, as we do, that Christ placed himself 
under the penal demands of the law, and suffered the penalty de- 
nounced against disobedience, and we see clearly how the law 
was honoured by his atonement: but deny, as the new school do 

* Dial. on Atonement, p. 23. 
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that the law had any penal demands against him and that he did 
suffer its penalty, and surely it will be absurd to say that the law 
in its penal demands was honoured by sufferings which they did 
not require, and which of consequence afforded them no satisfac- 
tion. A display of the evil of sin, and of the hatred which a 
holy God bears to it, is another end of punishment. If Jesus 
Christ was charged with the sins of his people and really bore 
the punishment which they deserved, then the infinite evil of sin 
and the divine hatred against it appear ina strong, convincing 
and glaring light, in those dreadful sufferings which Jehovah re- 
quired of his own and well beloved Son, in making an atone- 
ment; and without which he would not, and could not, forgive 
his offending creatures. But if Jesus Christ was not only perfect- 
ly holy in himself, but, as our brethren affirm, not at all charged 
with the sins of men, and not at all responsible for them, we 
cannot see how the evil of sin and the divine hatred of it, appear 
in sufferings which were not designed as a punishment of sin. 
Finally: another end of punishment is to warn the creatures of 
God against the evil of disobedience. Such a warning was indeed 
on our principles, given to the universe in the shameful death of 
Immanuel: but, if, according to the new doctrine, Jehovah seized 
this glorious person, and put him to a death which his violated 
law did not demand, and which could be no satisfaction to its 
penalty; if he subjected him to the most dreadful sufferings, 
neither cn account of any personal sin, nor on account of any im- 
puted sin, it is not conceivable how such a procedure could con- 
vey to rational creatures.a warning against the danger of disobe- 
dience. Jt was rather calculated to alarm the obedient for their 
safety, and shake their confidence that they should continue to 
enjoy happiness, so long as they persevered in their allegiance 
and duty to their almighty sovereign. 

Thus it appears, on the principles of the new school, that no 
end of punishment is answered by the death of Christ. It seems 
to be an unintelligible transaction. We do not see how our 
brethren can avoid, in their march of fancied improvement, 
coming to the conclusion to which the new discoveries of Dr. 
Murdock has led him; that the death of Christ is a mere symbol, 
or arbitrary appointment of heaven, to signify the divine mind 
in relation to a certain thing. 


Affectionately yours, 
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REMARKS 


On an Article in Tae EvinspurcGu Review, in which the Doc 


trine of Hume on Miracles is maintained: By the Rev. James Som- 
erville, Minister of Drumelzier. 


Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools. Sr. Pav. 


[One of the most powerful arguments, of the external kind, in support of 
a Divine Revelation, is derived from the miracles which were wrought for 
its confirmation. On these alone, were there no other argument, the truth 
of the Christian Revelation may be rested ; as, indeed, it is by the Saviour 
himself. “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not ; but if I 
do,” &c. John x. 25, and 37, 38. The infidel Hume, in his Essay on Mira- 
cles, first advanced the idea, that it is impossible to prove, by testimony, 
that there ever was a miracle :—Because, there is greater probability, from 
experience, that any number of witnesses, testifying a violation of the laws 
of nature, should be deceived or falsify, than, that such a violation of these 
laws, as constitutes a miracle, should take place. By this redoubtable ar- 
gument did he show, that the Bible, which records the miracles of our 
Saviour and his apostles, is unworthy of credit ; no doubt, as much to his 
own satisfaction, as he did by other arguments, equally powerful, that there 
is neither Bible, nor witness, nor testimony, nor heaven, nor earth, nor mat- 
ter, nor spirit, but only impressions and ideas, in the universe,—affording 
evidence of the truth of one part of scripture, at least, that some men “ pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, became fools ;” and that ‘the mouth of fools 
poureth out foolishness.” This attack on the foundation of the Christian 
Revelation, was triumphantly repelled by Dr. Campbell, in his * Disserta- 
tion on Miracles,” published in 1762. This work remains unanswered and 
unanswerable to this day. The enemies of Divine Revelation, however, 
are not to be deterred, by any such obstacles, in manifesting their enmity to 
the truth. They goon, asserting again and again the same dogmas, as if 
they had never been refuted, and proving beyond a doubt, that philosoph- 
ic pride, and folly, and enmity to the gospel, did not die with David Hume. 
In 1813 or 14, a work was published in France, by La Place, the most cel- 
ebrated philosopher of the present day, in which Hume’s Doctrine of Mir- 
acles is revived and asserted; and in a review of this work, in the XLVI 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, written by Professor Playfair of Edin- 
burgh College, it is again asserted, ex cathedra, as a truth, for the discovery 
of which, Hume is entitled to immortal honours. In this and the follow- 
ing number, we present our realers with the able reply, to the Article in 
the Edinburgh Review, above mentioned, written by the Rev. James Som- 
erville, Drumelzier, which appeared first in the Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor for December 1814, and was afterwards revised and published sep- 
arately. We are not aware that it has ever been published in this country, 
though the Edinburgh Review has a wide circulation. But if it had not, 
we consider the paper valuable, as containing a brief statement and unan- 
swerable refutation of the infidel argument against Divine Revelation, up 
on the subject of Miracles. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The world has been much surprised at an article which appear 
ed in Number XLVI. of the Edinburgh Review, on a work of 
La Place, Sur Les Probabilites, in which the doctrine of Hume, 
that miracles cannot be proved by any testimony,’’ is revived. It 
was not expected that, after the complete exposure of the weak- 
ness of Hume’s arguments, his sophisms and self-contradictions, 
by Dr. Campbell and others, any person would again have assert- 
ec his doctrine. But this has been done in the broadest manner, 
in the above article, anda very high compliment paid to Hume, 
as having been the first who ever gave a fair view of that doctrine- 
It is true, their is a salvo added in favour of religion, but as it is 
certain that Hume intended his doctrine to militate against 
religion, and as not a word is said to shew how it does not 
apply to religion, there is reason to apprehend that this 
will be considered as a mere compliment to general opinion.— 
The whole reasoning of Hume, of the Reviewer, and of the au- 
thor whom he reviews, bears as strongly against miracles in sup- 
port of religion, as against those of any other kind, and however 
it may be meant, there is reason to believe that both the friends 
and enemies of religion will consider it as an attack against the 
argument in favour of Christianity, arising from miracles. 

I cannot help observing here, the eagerness of the enemies of 
Christianity, in turning all sciences into weapons against reli- 
gion. Natural philosophy, geography, geology, history, politics, 
chemistry, are all made vehicles for conveying infidel opinions. 
Geometry and algebra, one would have thought, could never 
have been so employed; yet such is the earnestness of infidels in 
promoting their cause, and such their dexterity, that even these 
sciences have been forced to contribute their aid; and so far do 
they carry it, that, ina pamphlet on Backgammon, or Whist, 
they will contrive to have something against religion. 

Some persons may consider it as quite superfluous to publish 
any thing on this Subject, after what has been written by others, 
and particularly after the able work of Dr. Campbell, which is 
so well known in this country. But when the enemies of reve- 
lation are found considering it as useful to their cause to publish 
anew their old and refuted arguments, it may also be useful to 
the cause of religion to meet them with new answers, suited to 
the present circumstances. New publications will always find 
some readers, who might be disposed to neglect old works, though 
of greater merit. This little tract is not to be considered as a 
full or elaborate discussion of the question, nor as intended to 
supercede the more extensive work of Dr. Campbell,—a work 
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which is earnestly recommended to every reader ;—but merely 
to furnish, in a small compass, an antidote to the poison so wide- 
ly diffused by the Edinburgh Review.* 

Itmay be thought an arduous attempt to enter the lists with the 
first geometrician, whom France has produced in the present day, 
and with the Reviewer, who isalso, perhaps, the first in his profes- 
sion inthis country. And, indeed, were it in any degree a ques- 
tion of geometry or calculation, I would leave it to others. But 
it is a question of pure reasoning; and it is well known that the 
mosteminent geometricians, however gigantic their powers are 
in their own field, are often, when they leave that, less than oth- 
er men.t The most moderate talents on the side of truth, have 
often been found an overmatch for the greatest on the side of 
error; and I apprehend there will be very little difficulty in this 
case, in showing the inconclusiveness of the whole reasoning.— 


I shall, first, examine the reasoning of La Place, and then that of 
the Reviewer. 


SECTION. I, 


Examination of the Reasoning of La Place. 


The following is the passage from La Place, on which the 
whole is built. 


“‘ Events may be so extraordinary, that they can hardly be es- 
tablished by any testimony. We would not give credit to a man 
who affirmed that he had seen an hundred dice thrown into the 
air, and all fall on the same faces. If we ourselves had been 
spectators of such an event, we would not believe our own eyes, 
till we had scrupulously examined all the circumstances, and as- 
sured ourselves that there was no trick nor deception. After 
such examination, we would not hesitate to admit it, notwith- 
standing its great improbability; and no one would have recourse 
to an inversion of the laws of vision, in order to account for it 


* De. Campbell informs us, that it excited much surprise in his days, that 
Hume continued to publish one edition after another’of his Essays, without 
taking the least notice of the answer, though he had, in a letter to the author, 
expressed himself in terms very different from those of contempt, concerning 
that work. It has excited no less surprise at present, that the Reviewer has 
republished Hume’s doctrine, and maintained as profound a silence about 
any answer to it, as if none had ever been made. But there is no occasion 
for any surprise. ‘They wish to produce a certain effect, and that effect is to 
be produced by promulgating their own doctrines, not by noticing the an- 
swers. They have, perhaps, taken the hint, from these persevering person- 
ages, the quack doctors, who continue year after year to advertise their nos- 
trums, long after their pernicious effects have been detected. They persevere, 
because they hope that many will read and believe, and purchase and swal- 
low, who never heard of the detection. , 


t No man ever fell into grosser absurdities in general reasoning than Whis- 
ton, 
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This shows, that the probability of the continuance of the laws 
of nature, is superior, in our estimation,to every other evidence, 
and to that of historical facts the best established. One may 
therefore judge of the weight of testimouy necessary to prove a 
suspension of the laws of nature, and how fallacious it is, in such 
cases, to apply the common rules of evidence.” Edinburgh Re- 
view, p. 327. 

The first remark I shall make on this paragraph, is, the author’s 
apparent hesitation and diffidence with regard to the doctrine he 
is advancing. He reminds us of a boy venturing on the ice, un- 
certain whether it will bear him or not. He first says, he would 
hardly believe extraordinary events: then he gives a par- 
ticular instance, and says, we would not believe it. There 
is certainly a wide difference betwixt hardly believing, and not 
believing at all; and though the author seems to use the first as 
a stepping-stone to carry him on to the last, yet there is still so 
great a difference between them, that we may grant the first, and 
utterly deny the second. 

In order to sift his reasoning more thoroughly, it will be necessa- 
ry to draw it out inasomewhat more logical form. I shall endeav- 
or do it all justice, under the conviction that this paper can be of 
no service, unless the argument is met both fairly and fully. — 
There are three premises, and a conclusion, as follows. 

First, We would not believe a man who said that he had seen 
a hundred dice fall on the same faces. 

Secondly, We would believe our own eyes, if we actually saw 
such an event. 

Thirdly, The reason why we would believe our own eyes, is 
our belief of the immutability of the laws of vision. 

Therefore, our belief of the continuance of the laws of nature, 
is greater than our belief of any testimony. , 

Now, I shall endeavour to show that both the first and third 
of these premises are false, and therefore the conclusion must be 
false also. 

The whole rests on the first assertion, that we would not give 
credit to a man who related that he saw such a wonderful event. 
The truth of that proposition is therefore to be examined most 
particularly. But before proceeding to the examination of it, I 
must take the liberty of introducing a little change into the state- 
ment. The author merely says, we would not give credit to a 
man, that is, literally, to one man; but, in using this language, he 
either did not intend to go so far as Hume and the Reviewer, or 
if he did intend to go as far, it must have been an oversight; foy 
his argument required that he should have said, we would not 
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believe any number of men, however great that number may be, and 
with whatever circumstances their testimony may be attended. His 
conclusion is universal, against our belief of any testimony; but 
that conclusion will not follow, though we had good ground not 
to believe one man. I suppose, therefore, he means to say, We 
would not believe any number of men, however intelligent, 
however disinterested, however circumstanced, who should tell 
us that they had seen an hundred dice fall on the same faces. 
Unless he says this, he says nothing to the purpose. 

If La Place intended to go the same length with Hume and 
the Reviewer, there must also be an oversight in the instance 
he has given in illustration of his doctrine. He meant to shew 
that no testimony can prove a suspension of the laws of nature. 
Now, the falling of a hundred dice on the same faces, is no sus- 
pension of any law of nature. It is perfectly possible, in consist- 
ency with the laws of nature, and even in some degree probable, 
The author could easily have pointed out by numbers, the degree 
of its probability. I shall therefore, without taking advantage of 
this, strengthen his argument, by supposing a case which would 
really be a suspension of the laws of nature, such as the sun stand- 
ing still, a dead person rising to life, a stone thrown into the air 
and not falling, or a piece of iron swimming in the water. La 
Place is to be understood, then, as saying, that we would not 
give credit to any number of witnesses, in any circumstances, 
who should assert that they saw an hundred dice thrown into the 
air, and all fall on the same faces, or a stone thrown up and 
remain suspended. 

On this I would make two observations; 1, That it is a mere 
assertion without proof; and, 2, That it is altogether unfounded. 

First, It is mere assertion without proof. The author has not se 
much as attempted any proof. In all sound reasoning, the pre- 
mises from which any conclusion is drawn, ought either to be 
self-evident, or be proved by others which areso. But here isa 
proposition which lies at the foundation of the whole fabric, 
which is neither a self-evident axiom, nor supported by the 
shadow of proof. 

Secondly, It is an assertion altegether unfounded.—lIn order te 
see this more clearly, we must examine ita little more particu- 
larly. It is an assertion respecting a matter of fact, “We would 
not believe.” But who are they who are included in this word 
we? Does it include only La Place, the Reviewer, and two or 
three more; or does it include mankind at large? If the former, 
it may be granted without any detriment to the cause; for as 
some men’s enmity to the truth has been so great as to cause them 
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to believe a lie, so others, from the same cause, may work thein- 
selves up to disbelieve the truth, even when most clearly proved. 
If the latter, it is asserting a fact which he could not be sure of, 
unless he had examined all the people in the world, and found 
them unanimous, or at least, all of them who had any claims to 
be considered as possessed of any measure of understanding. It is 
a question concerning a fact in human nature, which is to be 
settled only by a very extensive induction of particulars, by a 
careful and extensive examination of existing individuals, and 
by a thorough knowledge of the history of mankind in times 
past. When La Place says, that we would not believe extraor- 
dinary or miraculous occurrences on any testimony whatever, he 
is contradicted by the whole history of mankind; for it is the 
unquestionable fact, that mankind have, in all ages, believed 
most extraordinary occurrences on what they considered as good 
testimony. Indeed, it never entered the head of one ofthe human 
race from the beginning of the world, to imagine that they ought 
not to believe extraordinary facts, when well attested, until about 
sixty years ago, this idea was started by Hume; and even since 
that time, the great body of mankind think themselves warranted 
to believe in good testimony just as they did before, notwithstand- 
ing all the new light which that autlfér has thrown upon the sub- 
ject. So far as regards the past time, then, the assertion of La 
Place, that mankind will not, upon any evidence, believe extraor- 
dinary facts, appears completely contrary to truth. 

With regard to the present time, whether or not mankind would 
believe any number of witnesses in any circumstances, who should 
assert, that they had seen a stone remain suspended in the air, or a 
dead man rise to life, the fact can only be ascertained by a refer- 
ence to mankind at large. It isa point on which every man must 
judge for himself, and, if we can by any means come to know 
what is the mind of mankind at large, we must abide by their 
decision. For, let it be observed, the question is not, what man- 
kind ought to believe, but what they do, or will believe ina 
givencase. It is a reference to the actual state of human nature, 
and to the existing constitution of the human mind, on the ques- 
tion, what mankind do believe, or will believe in any particular 
case. Now, there is not the shadow of a doubt, as was already 
stated, that in times past not only the vulgar, but the most en- 
lightened of the human race, have believed miraculous facts 
wher well attested. There is as little doubt, that the great body 
of mankind, learned as well as unlearned, still do the same, 
without being the least moved by the subtile arguments of Hume 
and his few followers. Thus far, belief in testimony appears to 
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be al essential part of the constitution of human nature; and ifs 

be so, we may depend upon it, that if any new extraordinary fact 
were to occur, such as a hundred dice falling onthe same faces 

or a stone remaining suspended in the air, they would still be- 
lieve such facts if supported by sasisfactory evidence. Itis not 
probable, that mankind will be put to an actual trial by the oc- 
currence of any new miraculous fact; but if we may judge of 
what they would do in such a case, from what they have done in 
similar cases in all times past, we may be sure they would be- 
lieve it if well attested. 

It was already stated, that what mankind will or will not be- 
lieve in any given case, must be left to every individual to deter- 
mine for themselves. We are apt to be imposed upon by great 
philosophical names, and to allow the dogmatical assertions of 
such men as La Place and the Reviewer to pass as uuquestiona- 
ble truths. This might be in some measure reasonable, if it 
were a point on which they were well qualified to judge, and 
the rest of the world quite unqualified, as any question concern- 
ing Jupiter’s satellites, or Saturn’s ring. But this is a question, 
in which every man is qualified to judge for himself, and where 
these philosphers can only decide for themselves as individuals. 
If the great body of mankind declare, that their minds are so 
constituted, that they would believe miraculous events when 
well attested, the whole reasoning of La Place falls to the 
ground; and, from such a decision there can be no appeal. 

An individual can speak only for himself, but, for my part, if 
La Place or the Reviewer had asserted that they had seen these 
events, 1 would be disposed to give much credit to them, espe- 
cially if I was sure they had carefully examined every circum- 
stance, and had no particular interest to bias them. If, in addi 
tion to this, all the philosophers of Paris and Edinburgh, and all 
the intelligent people in both these cities, were to join in the 
same testimony, | believe, that, in fact, no person, unless void of 
understanding, would refuse his assent. We would act in this, 
as we do in all cases which depend on testimony, first examine 
the capacity of the witnesses, and, when satisfied in that point, 
would next examine with great care, if they had any particular 
interest to serve by their testimony. We know that mankind 
will testify what they consider as falsehood for interest. An 
Infidel, we know, may be so destitute of common honesty, as to 
declare his belief of the Bible, and even the Scottish Confession 
of Faith, for a church living, or a professorship. Hume would 
not have scrupled at this, had he succeeded in his canvass for the 
moral philosophy chair. But if we found that the witnesses had 
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capacity, and no interest to serve, I believe that no person 
would reject their testimony. And if, in addition to all these 
circumstances, we discovered that their interest was to be greatly 
hurt by their testimony; that they were quite certain of losing 
their situations of emolument, their ease and comfort; of incur- 
ring hatred, persecution and death; under such circumstances as 
these, their testimony would be altogether irresistible. 

I have proceeded all along on the supposition, that the author 
says, “We would not give credit to any number of men, in any 
circumstances, who declared, that they had seen an event which 
was a suspension or change of the great laws of nature,” because 
if he only means that we would not believe one man, it may be 
granted without the least detriment to the argument, for there 
are thousands of cases in which we do not give credit to a single 
witness, where our belief is compelled by a great number. 

The badness of the author’s logic is here also to be noticed- 
This, which is the first of his premises, is, in reality, the conclu- 
sion itself. It is assuming the very question in dispute, and then 
making that assumption the medium of proving it, which is just 
proving it by itself. The thing to be proved is, that we would 
not believe any number of witnesses, testifying what was incon- 
sistent with the laws of nature, and he begins by laying it down 
as to be granted. 

I shall now examine the reason which he assigns why we 
would believe our own eyes in case of our seeing a hundred dice 
fall on the same faces, or a stone suspended in the air. It is, says 
he, our belief of the immutabillty of the laws of vision. 

This, like the former, is mere assertion, without an attempt 
towards proof: and, like the former, it must also be referred to 
general opinion. The question is, Why do we believe, in such 
a wonderful instance, that our eyes have not deceived us? That 
we do not see deuces on the dice when they are really aces? La 
Place says, Because we are persuaded of the immutability of the 
laws of vision. But the fact is, we are persuaded of no such 
matter; for we know that in many instances a man sees a single 
opject as double; and in many cases, as of drunkenness and 
disease, he believes that he sees objects which have no existence 
at all, In any particular instance, therefore, whether common 
or extraordinary, a man believes his eyes, because he is convinc- 
ed by a rapid, and perhaps unobserved process of reasoning, that 
the general laws of vision have not, in that particular instance, 
been changed or suspended. The process of reasoning on which 
he arrives at that conclusion, is, that on all other objects with 
which he has been long acquainted, his eyes are doing their 
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office truly as usual. He tooks up to the sky, and sees not twa 
suns, but one; and he observes all the people who are about him, 
not having two heads, or four eyes, but the usual number. Find- 
ing his eyes testifying truly in all these matters, he believes that 
they are doing the same in the case of the dice or the stone. All 
this, like many other processes of reasoning, may be so rapid as to 
be unobserved; but that this is really the ground of belief, and 
the process by which a person arrives at it, will appear evident 
from this circumstance—that if any doubt were formally to arise 
in his own mind, or to be suggested by another, this is the very 
plan he would have recourse to in order to be sure what was the 
fact. He would not rest on the general ground, that any change 
in the laws of vision was impossible; but knowing that such 
changes are not only possible, but frequent, he would proceed to 
try his eyes upon other objects, or to examine the objects in 
question by his other senses, that he might know whether or not 
any such change had taken place in the laws of vision in the 
present instance. The credit, therefore, which we give to our 
own eyes, when we see any wonderful appearance, is not found- 
ed on our persuasion of the immutability of the laws of vision. 
but on this, that in that instance we have abundant proof that 
the laws of vision are not changed. 

Before La Place, therefore, can establish his theory, he mast 
tirst prove, that we would not believe the greatest number of the 
most intelligent and upright witnesses who should assert that 
they had seen a hundred dice fall on the same faces; and he 
raust prove, that when we believe the testimony of our own eyes, 
we do it froma persuasion of the immutibility of the laws of 
vision. He has made no attempt to prove either the one or the 
other; and we believe he did not make the attempt, because he 
knew he had no such proofs to offer. He comes not forward here 
as a geometrician, but as an observer of human nature. Geome- 
try could afford no proofs; and all the proofs which could be 
brought from the observation of the sense and conduct of man. 
kind were against him; for in all ages mankind have actually be- 
lieved the most astonishing events when well attested; and they 
ssill go on to do so, in spite of all that Hume and the enemies of 
revelation have said to the contrary. If it is a question which 
must be referred to the general judgement of mankind,—there ts 
no doubt of that being against them. 

[To he continued.] 
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PROPOSED UNION IN SCOTLAND, 
A Letter to the Editor. 
DIR, 

It has gratified more than one of your readers, that you republished the 
Basis of a proposed Union between the Associate Synod, and the Constitu- 
tional Associate Presbytery in Scotland. In your editorial remarks, you 
observed, that “ if a solid and harmonious union could be formed, it would 
greatly contribute to the strength and efficiency of these bodies; but that 
if, as has hitherto been the case, this attempt at union should result in still 
farther division. it would go near to effect the extinction of both.” Every 
friend of truth would deprecate such an issue as is contemplated in the 
conclusion of this sentence. I have felt considerable interest in this propo- 
sed union, and was sorry to observe from a hint in your Number for July 
that it was “likely to meet with obstacles and delays.”* I have lately ob- 
tained correct information on this subject, which induces me to hope that 
these “ obstacles” are neither great nor insuperable. By publishing the 
following extract from a letter, which I received last month, from a mem- 
ber of the Associate Synod you will obligea CORRESPONDENT. 

16th January, 1827° 


* The proposed union between our Synod and the Constitutional Pres- 
bytery, is in a fair way toward a comfortable consummation. Propos:tions 
explanatory of the only question between us, have been before both Courts 
for upwards of two years. At last, it was proposed that the members of 
both, should meet for extra-judicial conversation on them. The meeting 
took place in May last. It turned out most comfortable. Several altera- 
tions were made with the approbation of all. All seemed to see eye to eye. 
On the meeting of the respective Courts the Committee (which had been 
previousiy appointed on this subject) reported, and in both courts their 
report was agreed to, without a vote. A member of each was then appoint- 
ed to superintend the publishing of them, for the information of the Church 
diffusive. A member of each Court was also chosen, as a Committee to 
prepare an Overture of a new statement of principles from the testimonies 
of the Secession. Dr, M’Crie was appointed by the Constitutional Pres- 
bytery ; and Mr. Stevenson of Ayr, by our Synod. I understand the Dr. 
takes the Narrative and Mr. Stevenson the doctrinal part. Both are busily 
employed on the book. This when finished comes of course before the 
Courts, and if agreed to by each, (of which there is little doubt since they 
have already agreed to the only question between them,) is to be publish- 
ed, anda reasonable time in the hands of the public, before any union 
takes place. It is then proposed that they unite in the way of covenanting 
with God and confederating with one another about his public cause. We 
hope that should it please God to bring us forward to this union, it will be 
the means of strengthening the Reformation cause in these lands. I trust 
we feel, that we much need the Divine guidance and direction, in this im 
portant matter.” 


—=Gea 
HARVEY ISLANDS.t 
Island of Manaio (or Mangeea). 

It will be recollected that Davida and Tiere, (or Tepaira) were left a: 
Manaia by the Deputation, on their way to New South Wales, in June, 

* This hint was taken verbatum from a letter written by a member of the 
Associate Synod.—Ebir. 

t Referred to in ourdast No. page 389. 
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1324. ‘Liere died about three weeks before my arrival. During the first two 
months of their residence on the island, a few embraced the Gospel, and that 
number has since increased to one hnndred and twenty. These were easily 
distinguishable among the crowd that collected on our going on shore, by the 
neatness of their dress and their orderly behaivour. We proceeded to the 
teacher’s house, which we found equal to any, and superior to most of the 
houses of the natives at the Society Islands. Not far from the teacher’s house 
— chapel, around which the dwellings of the Christian converts are scatter- 
ed. 

After the curiosity of the crowd had been a little satisfied, I requested them 
to adjourn to the house of worship, which was soon filled. Great numbers, 
who could not get inside, surrounded every part of the house, and listened 
with attention. Davida began with prayer; after which I addressed them 
on the love of God, in sending his Son to die for them. I then exhorted those 
who had embraced Christianity to remain stedfast, and those who still adher- 
ed to idolatry, to forsake it, and receive the light sent down from heaven. I 
yeturned with Davida and his little flock to his house, where we spent some 
time in conversation, and again exhorted them to constancy. I addressed a 
word of affectionate advice to Davida, in reference to the work in which he 
was engaged, and promised that another labourer should be sent to him the 
first opportunity. After supplying him with elementary books, &c., and what 
few articles we could spare, for his own use, and for barter, I commended 
him to God, and bade him farewell. We then returned on board, and bore 
away for Rarotonga. 

The number of inbabitants in Manaia, is from one thousand to one thou- 
sand five hundred. The people who have embraced Christianity, are diligent 
in their learning. Some can read the Spelling-book, and a few are beginning 
to :ead the Scriptures. Family and private prayer is strictly observed among 
them, and they pay great respect to their teacher ; and although the king and 
the principal part of the people are still idolaters, yet they are all upon friend- 
ly terms with Davida, frequently visiting him, and bringing him presents of 
food. All idolatrous distinctions have been abandoned by those who have 
embraced Christianity in the island, and there is reason to hope that the 
Gospel will be embraced by every individual in it. 

Infanticide being here unknown, the children are numerous. There is 
little sickness among the people, and the diseases are few. They display 
great inginuity in the fabrication of their cloth, canoes, stone axes, and ear- 
ornaments. Their heads are profusely covered with figured cloth, red beads, 
and sinnet of beautiful workmanship. Their language approaches nearer to 
that of New Zealand than Tahitian. 

The teachers have been industrious in cultivating yams, pumpkins, and 
melons, all of which were before unknown here; fowls, also, and hogs have 
been inttoduced, and are upon the increase. We left with the teachers some 
sweet potatoes for seed, which will prove a valuable addition to their stock 
of eatables. 

Rarotonga, October 5.—Avrived at Rarotonga. We went on shore, and 
were welcomed by the teachers (Papeiaha and Tiberio), and a considerable 
number of the people. It being the evening of the week-day lecture, I ad- 
dressed a congregation of about one thousand five hundred persons, from 
Vsalm exviii. 1.; O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; because his 
mercy endureth for ever. The greatest attention was paid to what was spoken. 
I speut the evening with the king and teachers, who consulted me upon the 
general affairs of the islands, and informed me what had taken place during 
the past six months. 

Since the vessel was here last, the most determined hostility had been 
manifested by the remaining idolaters, against those who had embraced the 
Gospel, and had eventually led to a conflict, whieh terminated, without loss 
of life on either side, in victory on that of the Christians. The vanquished 
have since entreated their names to be enrolled as worshippers of Jehovah, 
and the cumb,ous deities, fourteen in, number (being about 20 feet long and 6 
feet in diameter), are now lying prostrate, like Dagon of old. 
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The chapel, 240 feet by 42, is an exceHent native building, well plastered. 
The king’s house, 36 feet by 24, is plastered, and tastefully fitted up in the 
interior, with painted cloth and ornamental shells. It contains eight rooms, 
with boarded floors. Adjoining, is another plastered house, 138 feet by 20, in 
which the king eats, and where his servants and dependents reside. Makea 
is a fine handsome man, much resembling, in his features, the late King 
Pomare, He has eight sons and four daughters. The house in which the two 
teachers reside, is another good building, 90 feet by 30, most of it floored with 
boards, and containing various apartments, furnished with bedsteads, sofas, 
arm-chairs and tables, all of native manufacture. There are several hundred 
houses in the settlement, of which one hundred and eighty are plastered. 

The king and principal chiefs can read well in the Tahitian Spelling-book, 
and hundreds, yea, | may say, thousands of men, women and children are 
making rapid progress in learning. Dr. Watt's Catechism of Scripture Names 
they have learned perfectly, as well as the Tahitian Catechism. Family and 
private prayer is generally observed. Plurality of wives is entively abolished. 
The people show great respect to their teachers. Three kings (or principal 
chiefs) formerly governed the island, (viz. Makea, Tinomana, and Pa,) be- 
tween whom frequent and bloody wars formerly raged ; but now, by univer- 
sal consent, the whole power is vested in Makea; and thus contention for 
power, that apple of discord, has been wisely cast away by the islanders. 
Cannibalisin and infanticide* also have ceased. The population of this 
island may be safely estimated at from six to seven thousand. The people are 
much given to cultivation, and men, women and children are continually em- 
ployed on their plantations. 

In the evening, those who had been baptized made a feast, to which we 
were invited; and while we were partaking of the luxuries of the island, 
several of the natives got up and made some sensible speeches. One observed, 
that our Lord foretold Peter’s denial; let us also (added he) beware lest we 
deny him in our hearts. Another made some judicious remarks on John iii. 6; 
That which rs born of the flesh is flesh, aud that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit. And 1 must confess, I was surprised to hear such addresses from those 
who so short a time ago were ignorant idolaters. After this meeting was con- 
cluded, we retired to the chapel, where I was employed in re-writing down 
the names of the candidates, previous to baptism on the morrow. 

October 7.—About noon, the people assembled at the chapel, to the number 
of about two thousand. I addressed them from Matt. xxviii. 20, Teaching 
them to observe all things, &c. &c.; after which I baptized one hundred and 
vinety-four adulis, and one hundred and two children. The greatest order 
prevailed during the whole service. In the afternoon I had a meeting with 
the young people and children. About seven hundred attended. They cor- 
rectly answered every question in Dr. Watt's Catechism. I afterwards ad- 

lressed them, and concluded with prayer. On this island, the Lancasterian 
system of instruction could be fully acted upon, as the young people and chil- 
dren cannot leave home, such is the extent of the population, without danger 
of starvation. 

In the evening, the people held their stated Friday evening meeting, in the 
chapel, which was lighted up with candle-nut oil. About three thousand were 
present. I commenced with pra‘yer and an address, after which several passa- 
ges of Scripture were correctly quoted and app:opriately applied by the na- 
tives. The two deacons who accompanied me then addressed them in an en- 
couraging manner. I could not help contrasting the behaviour of the people 
now, with what I witnessed on our former visit. We were then a‘raid to land, 
conceiving our lives would have been enaangered; but now we felt as easy 


* Infanticide was confined to female children. There were formerly arreovs 
among the people of this island, but they never murdered their children. 

T In the Society Islands, where, before the people embraced Christianity, the 
population had been so much reduced by wars, infanticide, &c. the children 
ramble from place to place, and from island to island, always sure of procuring 
the means of subsistence. 
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as though we had been among our own people. Then the natives came along- 
side the vessel witout any clething at all, but now the greatest propriety in 
dress was manifested among all classes. At our former visit, the Tahitian 
teachers were compelled to keep watch the whole night, to preserve their 
wives from the violence of Makea; but now he has given up all his own 
wives (formerly eight in number) except one. He is constant at school, is 
diligent in his attendance on the means of grace, and approves of every plan 
that is proposed for the spiritual and temporal benefit of his people. Theve is 
also, apparently, more modesty among the females of this island, than on any 
other in the South Seas with which | am acquainted. 

October 8,—In the morning the people again assembled at the chapel. I ad- 
dressed them on the subject of the new birth, after which, I baptized one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine adults, and seventy-one children, making altogether 
four hundred and ninety-six, who have been baptized during our present visit. 
One thousand were baptized formerly, so that the whole number of those who 
have now received the ordinance of baptism on this island, is one thousand 
four hundred and ninety-six. On this occasion, the number of natives present 
could not have been less than from three thousand five hundred, to four thou- 
sand. 

The Tahitian teachers, Papehia and Tiberio, deserve great commendation 
for their activity and diligence in their work. They have taught the people 
to make bedsteads, sofas, chairs, &c. They have themselves acquired a great 
deal of the Rarotongian dialect, and, when reading the Scriptures, giving out 
the Tahitian Hymns, and in their prayers and addresses, they substitute 
numerous words of the Rarotongian Wialect instead of the Tahitian, that the 
people may more clearly understand the Word of Life; so that I ain now 
more convinced than ever of the necessity of a Version of the Scriptures, for 
the use of the natives of Harvey-Islands, and the sooner it is commenced the 
better. 

Much has been said in Europe, &c. concerning the success of the Gospel in 
the Society Islands, but it is not to be compared with its progress in Raroton- 
ga. In the Society Islands, European Missionaries laboured for fifteen long 
years before the least fruit appeared. But two years ago, Rarotonga was 
hardly known to exist; was not marked in any of the charts, and on our last 
voyage we spent much time in endeavouring to ascertain whether or not there 
really was such an island; and all the guidance we were able to obtain, was 
from the king of Atui, who had never seen it himself. Two years ago the Ra- 
rotongians did not know there was such a name as JESUS, or such good news 
as the Gospel. And now, I scruple not to say that their attention to the means 
of grace, their regard to private and family p:ayer, their diligence and their 
general behaviour, equals, if not excels, whatever has been witnessed at Tahiti 
and the neighbouring islands. When we look at the means, it is the more as- 
tonishing. Two Tahitian teachers, not particularly distinguished among their 
own countrarymen fer intelligence, have been the instruments in working this 
wonde: ful change and that before a single European Missionary had set his 
foot upon the island. I have been accustomed to see such changes as have 
taken place in the various islands of these seas, but I must coniess, what I 
have seen in Rarotonga has, nevertheless, excited in me surprise. 1 could 
not help earnestly desi:ing the presence of my Brother Williams, that as he had 
shared some disappointments with me last voyage, so he might share with me 
the joy, which the change which has since taken place is calculated to produce. 
From the great numbe; of its inhabitants, and the general aspect of affaiis in 
the island, tLere appears reason to expect Rarotonga will become one of the 
most important among the missionary stations in these seas. We left a large 
supply of elementary books. and, after giving the teachers a word or two of en- 
couragement, and taking leave of the king and people, we went on board, and 
stretched across for Aitutake. 


The missionary visited the other islands in the group; but we cannot give 
the detailsx—The appearances weye much the same in all. 
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Summary of Religious Entelligence. 


SANDWICH IsLANDS.—In our December number, page 345, we mentioned 
che riots that had been excited at the Sandwich Islands by the ciew of the 
American Schooner Dolphin, Captain Percival. A particular account of this 
disgraceful transaction has been forwarded in a letter from Mr Richards. In 
former times when a foreign vessel touched at these Islands, multitudes of 
lewd women went on board, and licentiousness, most disgraceful to the for- 
eigners and ruinous to the morals of the wretched Islanders, was indulged in. 
One effect of the labours of the missionaries and of the improvement of morali- 
ty by the introduction of the gospel, was, the issuing of a tabu by the chiefs, 
forbidding women to visit vessels coming to their shores. This was the cause 
of the riot above mentioned. Viewing the missionaries as the cause of this 
restriction, they attacked their houses and threatened their lives, if they did 
aot getit removed. Captain P. was not immediately concerned in these out- 
rages, expressed regret at their having happened, and punished some of the 
principal persons concerned. But from the part acted by him, in reference to 
them, he is viewed by the chiefs and missionaries, as being as deeply involved 
in the guilt of these transactions as any concerned. To the missionaries them- 
selves, though at first he behaved civilly, yet he expressed his regret that the 
law had been passed. He went to thechiefs and railed in a most ridiculous man- 
ner at the law respecting females, and spoke 11 the most hostile manner. Find- 
ing that Boki, who during the illness of his brother Karaimoku is at the head 
ef the government, had not power to repeal the law, a council of the chiefs 
was called at his request. Boki was sent by Karaimoku Kaahumanu to re- 
quest Captain P. to put his demands in writing. He answered that he would 
not write, but would talk and fight, that his vessel was small, but like fire ; he 
warned the chiefs of their own safety in resisting his wishes, said he would 
shoot Mr Bingham if he came to the council and would have the law repealed 
at any consequence, At the council he was more moderate, but in-*-«ut DY 
the repeal of the law—complained loudly that the.«iu anowed them to go on 
mt admittine nde Uigare, “owmien was not true,) and said he would rather 
ern t off, than to be thus insulted. Your Missionaries, 
aap apes tranny. ete ly Kanakas, (common low men) 
ne added, tell you so and so, but they are only Kanakas, (com 
pt know nothing about them—I am a Chief from the United States, and yon 
a) ‘eee chiefs made little reply,except that they had recently 
hea ed the word of God, and were determined to obey his commandments and 
y on tells og ensuing, the most positive threats were renew- 
ed, if the tabu should not be repealed. The next morning ae 
came from him to the chiefs saying, they must repeal the law. Bo . s oe 
failed, and he took such measures as in a good degree to comply with 7 
demand, and multitudes of ignorant and degraded females _— pee —_ 
ed to the ships, and their former abominable practices. ngs 0 ro Bs apt 
tian friends at home” says Mr Richards “ may shed a tear, when reading : 
the abuse of a British whale ship, but no evil came from that pte Sow l 
therm now to weep fears of blood over the lamentable or + og peo- 
ole, of the violence and infamy of our own national vesse 4 m9 7. 8 coat 
sider Capt. Percival as much the instigator of the attack as —_ he “7 : 
headed the mob in person. Karaimoku, the most energetic Ror games “ 
the chiefs, is almost gone with the dropsy, and can no longer oy p Bom 0 
overnment—and, it is improbable the chiefs will ever again act decidedly - 
this point, till some American officer of higher rank, ep epee ines 
than Captain P. comes to the island, and by his examp e = au a ( “7 
away the evil caused by him. J ought, in justice to Capt. A add, that he 
caused six or seven of his men to be whipped. I have given a — a 
lars that you may be able to correct any false preg tics the ve ject > 
America. We feel that our situation is critical, and at all times truly peri 
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ous. This is certain, that if many < such vessels as the Dolphin visit the 
islands. there will be no hope for our lives. 
pe eigen THE Ganaes.—Very interesting accounts of the inate 
Christianity in the Tinevelly distiict, have been received. In — that 
eight persons were baptized which was the beginning or + ee 
place. In September 1825 congregations had been formes ry carnili . an 
and twenty-five villages and in these more than a thousauc begun ve 
under christian instruction. These people have pi riessedly forsaken oensed be 
and renounced the distinctions of caste. In some villages, the idol temp I 
have been converted into christian churches; in others, they have been demo . 
ished. Sheeb, a national idol, whose station was at Kidderpore. near Calcutr 
ta. has been thrown, by his former worshippers. from the place he has pct 
ed for ages, and avowed henceforth to receive divine adoration E. rie 
The idol is an image of several hundred weight: it will be cout to rv - 
and the materials of the temple be omrertad into : —. This is sai 
» first public ido) the nation have been known to discard. 
par boone rd the retrospect for the year the Religious Intelligencer ee 
“The southern part of Ceylon, as well as the northern, have also — 
the most pleasing intelligence. We have heard of whole a w — 
are heathen temples, but no worshippers ; and we have been told by se = 
sionary from that island, that a temple of Budhu has been offered by the - 
tives for Christian worship, and that in propogtion as the Bible had been i 
culated, the influence of caste had been destroyed. Twenty thousand peop ‘ 
could read that blessed volume ; and before the present year expires, it 1s ond 
pected, that one in fifty, speaking the Cingalese language, will, by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, be supplied with the blessed volume. ies Sa 
PaLestine.—Perseculion for ihe sake of the gospel.—This su ~ se 
mentioned in our December number, page 345; the following — <6 alait 
siven as containing the most recent intelligence respecting this es ssid 
tO peruses™ —A letter recently from Beyroot, which we avin ag heatiie 
po Is NOW sullering-ting particulars respecting Asaa™ "| acing 
He was induced to leave the missionaries by false assurance of satety, 
received from the Maronite Patriarch and other great men. He hoped that 
by complying with the urgent and repeated solicitations of his friends to visit 
them, he might be the means of doing good to their souls. But no sooner was 
he in their power, than his inhuman brothers delivered him up to men, sent by 
the treacherous Patriarch to take him. He was carried to Conobeen, the 
residence of the Patriarch, where he has been kept in close confinement some 
months. “ Much of the time he has been beaten, spit upon, and subjected to 
every species of cruelty so well known and so often practised in the Popish 
church.” But he still stands fast in the faith. ‘ Neither bonds, nor stripes, 
nor imprisonment, nor threats, nor promises, have been sufficient to induce 
him to return to the bosom or that corrupt church, whose abominations he had 
renounced.—He is allowed neither books, pens, ink nor paper. The missiona- 
ries could send him no words of consolation; their messengers were ill treat- 
ed, and their letters taken and destroyed. They have but little hope that he 
will ever regain his liberty; and that is drawn wholly from the promises of 
God, to whom they daily go in behalf of their afflicted brother.”—Rel. Intel. 
Burman.—The American Missionaries in this country, so lately placed in 
the most afflicting circumstances, are in safety under the protection of the 
British government. They intend to remove the seat of the mission from Ran- 
goon to Ambersttown, a city just founded by the British, as the Capital of 
their newly acquired possessions in Burmab. This place is at the mouth of 
the Martaban river, on the river Rangoon, seventy miles from its mouth. 
——a 


THE CASE OF MORGAN. 


The fate of this man is still unknown; the trial of those concerned in his 
abduction was looked forward to with great anxiety, as likely to throw geme 
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‘ight on the subject, and great interest was excited. This trial however fs 
now past and not a single fact has been elicited in additiom to what was 
known before. The fullest preparations had been made for trial by the dis- 
trict Attorney ; nearly one hundred witnesses were in waiting. Many able 
counsel from other counties were associated with the public prosecutor. The 
indictment in substance was for a conspiracy to seize and carry away, and in 
pursuance thereof, on the 12th Sept. actually seizing and conveying away 
William Morgan to foreign parts and there secreting and imprisoning him. 
Chesebro, Sawyer and Lawson who, before the trial proceeded plead not 
cuilty, withdiew that plea and plead guilty to both counts in the indictment. 
And thus prevented investigation by the examination of witness. Sheldon ad- 
mitted that the offence charged in the indictment had been committed, but 
denied that he had any concern init. He was then put upon his trial, the 
object of which was to identify him with the conspiracy, the defence made was 
ai attempt to establish an alibi. In this he failed, and the jury brought him 
in guty. The prisoners were allowed to read their own affidavits in their 
defence in which however they disclose nothing respecting the fate of Mor- 
gan. It is singular that in our whole code of statutes no one is found applica- 
ble to this case. The legislators never seem to have contemplated such a 
crime and the culprits were punished on a transcript of an old law of England 
enacted for the purpose of punishing Gypsies for stealing children. The sen- 
tence of the court was to Loton Lawson two years imprisonment, to Vicholas 
G. Chesebro one year, to John Sheldon three months, and to Edward Sawyer 
ne Month imprisonment all in the county jail. Judge Throoplin announcing 
this sentence descanted with much force and eloquence on the nature of the 
offence and alluded in the most affecting terms to the consequences it had 
brought upon the defendants and their families. A few short sentences of this 
impressive address is all we have room to give. ‘* You have been convicted 
of a daring, wicked and presumptuous crime—such an one as we did hope 
would not in our day have polluted thisland. You have robbed the state of a 
‘itizen, a citizen of his liberty, a wife of her husband, and a family of helpless 
hildren of the endearments and protecting care of a parent. And whether the 
unfortunate victim of your.rage has been immolated, or is in the land of the 
ving, We are ignorant, and even you do not pretend toknow. Itis admitted 
nthis case, and stands proved, that Morgan was, by a hypocritical pretence 
{ friendship and charity, and that too in the imposing shape of pecuniary 
elief to a distressed and poverty bound prisoner, beguiled to entrust himself to 
me of your number, who seized him, as soon as a confident ar:ived to his aid, 
ilmost at his prison door, and in the night time hurried him into a carriage, 
and forcibly transported him out of the state. But great as are the individual 
wiongs which you have inflicted on these helpless and wretched human beings, 
they are not the heviest part of yourcrime. You have disturbed the public 
peace—you have dared to raise your parricidal arms against the laws and 
onstitution of your government-—you have assumnd a power which is incom- 
vatible with a due subordination to the laws and public authority of your state. 
Your conduct has created, in the people of this section of the country, a 

trong feeling of virtuous indignation. The court rejoices to witness it—to be 
sure that a citizen’s person cannot be invaded by lawless violence, with- 
out its being felt by every individual in the community. It is a blessed spirit, 
ind we do hope that it will not subside—that it will be accompanied by a 
caseless vigilance, and untiring activity, until every actor in this profligate 
uspiracy is hunted from his hiding place, and brought before the tribunals ot 
the country, to receive the punishment merited by his crime. * * * Your of 
lence Was not the result of passion suddenly excited, nor the deed of one indi- 
vidual. It was preconcerted, deliberated upon, and carried into effect. by the 
lictates of the secret councils and conclave of many actors. It takes its deepest 
‘ites of guilt from a conspiracy—a crime most dreaded, from the depravity ot 
Cait it evinces, the power for unlawful purposes which it combines, and from 
ibility to defy the power of the law, and ultimate danger to the publi 
peace, ** The legislature have not seen fit, pei haps, from the supposed im 
bability that the crime would be attempted, to make your offence a felon: 
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{ts grade and punishment has been left to the provisions of the common law 
which treats it as a misdemeanor, and punishes it with fine and imprisonment 
iu the common jail. The court are of opinion that your liberty ought to be 
made to answer for the liberty of Morgan.” 

The above sentence of the court at Canandaigua and the remarks of Judge 
Throop, in anouncing it, we leave to confront the mockery and insult of ma- 
sonic papers, and those under masonic influence, who represent Morgan’s de- 
parture as voluntary, and that he is atthis and the other place drawing beer, 
and enjoying his liberty, and that all this has been a trick to serve electioneer- 
.bg purposes, or to promote the sale of hisbook. Numerous meetings are still 
held in the west, and every exertion is making to discover his fate. All has yet 
neen unavailing. It is said the last traces of him to be found are, that he was 
kept a night in the Jailat Niagara. There is now little doubt but that he has 
been murdered. A bill is now before the legislature of this state to prevent 
man-stealing. 


View of Public Affairs. 


Our space being nearly all occupied we must satisfy ourselves with ; 
very brief notice on this head. The most important intelligence from 








Europes, 

Is the breaking out of war between Spain and Portugal and the prompt 
assistance rendered to the latter by Great Britain. We cannot do better 
than give the brief abstract of the event from Niles’ Register. 

It appears that Spain has levied war against Portugal, chiefly employing 
the disatlected Portuguese who had fled into Spain, and that Great Britain, 
with astonishing promptitude, has extended her powerful arm for the de- 
tence of Portugal, as bound by treaty; and in three or four days from the 
first information of Spanish hostilities, had dispatched 5,000 men for Lisbon, 
a considerable part of which was cavalry, evidently designed for active du- 
ties inthe field. These decisive proceedings appear to have met with almost 
universal approbation in parliament and by the people; the latter cheered 
the soldiers as they marched to take shipping. Indeed, it would seem to us, 
that England is in honor bound to defend Portugal, and “ John Bull,” who 
is always honest if left to the operations of his own feelings, is quite willing 
to have a quarrel with the bigot and despot of Spain. _ 

Mr. Canning’s speech on moving the order of the day on the king’s mes:- 
uge, is an uncommonly able one. He presented a historical view cf the 
relations with Portugal—noticed the proceedings of other countries in re- 
spect to this ancient ally of England, and clearly showed that the latter was 
bound, by every rightful principle, to support the former in its sovereignty, 
disavowing any thing like a design of interfering at. all in the government 
of the country. He expressed his firm opinion that France had not par- 
ticipated in the assault of Spain on Portugal; but said that if the wa: 
should extend beyond the compass of those countries, it would be a war ot 
the “most tremendous nature.”” He dwelt with much pride on the “ giant's 
strength” of England, but would * not use it like a giant,” if to be avoided 
without the loss of reputation—but the national faith and national honor 
should be maintained. He was cheered repeatedly, and by all sides, Mr. 
Brougham deprecated war, but felt himself constrained to say, * that no 
alternative was left to government but the one adopted”—he warmly com- 
plimented Mr. Canning for the part that he had taken in this trying affair, 
and pronounced his speech to be “the best of all his best.” We shall wait 
impatiently for further advices—accounts a month later, will probably be 

‘ery important. 





